A Procession Picturing Three Centuries 

In its present march Virginia Cavalcade offers a variety of exhibits. These 
have been selected from early, middle, and late stages of the rich pageantry 
which make up the Old Dominion’s history. 

A familiar and beloved subject is given an unusual treatment in the spring- 
time panorama on the two cover pages. This northward view of “Monticello,” 
with the small brick law office on the left, suggests the expansive vistas beyond 
Thomas Jefferson’s “little mountain.” Yet this picture also shows in satisfying 
detail the photogenic mansion which has become a mecca for pilgrims of every 
possible persuasion. The accompanying article, featuring a painting of Jefferson’s 
home which we reproduce in colors for the first time, is different textually, too. 
It traces the preservation of that famous house through the vicissitudes of the 
past century and a quarter. Jefferson’s daughter and housekeeper, Martha 
Randolph, who is pictured on the right, was forced to sell the debt-ridden estate 
for a “song” five years after his death in 1826. A second article about “Monti- 
cello” concerns the taxes which her father, an avid collector, paid on the 
treasures he assembled there. 

Two units in Cavalcade’s current parade reveal portions of the early history 
of the Virginia colony. One shows the hardy faith and the rugged individualism 
of the last survivor of the Jamestown settlement. The other narrates the Royalist 
colony’s reluctant surrender to the Commonwealth regime of Oliver Cromwell 
in 1652 and its priority in recognizing the Restoration of 1660—a fact which 
led King Charles II to refer to Virginia as his “Old Dominion.” 

In other units you can see the detested figure of a Federal spy who operated 
with daring and cunning in the Confederacy’s capital, the austerity in the print- 
ing trades which reduced bookbinders to the use of wallpaper and other scrap 
materials, and the fire which swept through more of Richmond than the evacu- 
ating Confederates intended. 

No more unfamiliar story is told than that of Virginia’s extremely well-known 
state song and of its practically unknown composer. The facsimile of the song 
itself may result in moving this issue of Virginia Cavalcade to the music racks 
of many a piano. There is also a narrative of Staunton’s priority in the devel- 
opment of the city manager form of municipal government. An account of 
Virginia’s sufferings in the world’s third most deadly plague, the flu epidemic of 
1918, brings this parade within the limits of the memory of many of our readers. 

At the rear of this procession is a certain kind of social history which was of 
paramount importance to its participants and to some contemporary observers. 
Surely it will be of interest in our times as well. Whether you look to laugh or 
to admire, you will not want to miss our reproduction of the elegant dresses worn 
by ten hostesses for the eight Virginia-born Presidents of the United States. 


The Reviewing Stand 


Through these pages the march of Virginia’s history is being reviewed by a 
widespread audience. The grandstanders before whom Virginia Cavalcade 
parades are to be found in every one of the forty-eight states and in all six of the 
continents. Parts of the procession, both pictorial and textual, have also been 
presented to other audiences. American Heritage, the quarterly magazine pub- 
lished by the American Association for State and Local History, has reproduced 
some four-color and black-and-white pictures which had illustrated Cavalcade’s 
portrayal of George Mason, “Gunston Hall,” and the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights. On request, newspapers have been granted permission to reprint articles 
of special interest to their own readers. 

A title page and table of contents designed for binding with the first four 
issues of Virginia Cavalcade can be had by any subscriber for the asking. 
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“I know of no way of judging the future but by the past.” 
—Patrick Henry 
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In This Issue 


From Desolation to Restoration ..................ceececeeee 4 


A silkworm enthusiast, a naval officer, and a wealthy Con- 
gressman—these were Jefferson’s successors at “Monticello.” 


To get more for their tax dollars, the citizens of this Valley 
community developed a businesslike municipal government. 

Colored Bindings of the Confederacy 
Wartime scarcities forced bookbinders to adopt makeshifts to 
satisfy the embattled South's appetite for the printed word. 

Hungry bluecoat prisoners welcomed and blessed her, but to 
the rest of the beleaguered Confederate city she was anathema. 

Thomas Jefferson and His Personal Property Taxes ........... 18 


For a Vege collector of revenue this lifelong collector of 
artistic and cultural objects appraised his prized possessions. 


Though this cold war in Virginia waters never turned hot, 
Berkeley’s steadfastness won concessions from Cromwell’s men. 


Retreating Confederates set fire to the city before they crossed 
the James; advancing Federals put out the overgrown blaze. 


The Privileged Sanctuary of Captain John Martin ............ 29 


Everybody admitted that this veteran colonist had rendered 
valuable services, but he was divested of special privileges. 


The flu epidemic which swept the land in 1918 proved more 
deadly to suffering Virginians than the Kaiser’s proud armies. 


This forgotten minstrel’s simple ballad enjoyed world-wide 
popularity for sixty years before we made it our state song. 


Foremost American Fads and Fashions ...................00: 44 


Wheat straw and roses, wild flowers and insects, Paisley prints 
and Scotch plaids, three-tiered and hobble skirts were stylish. 


Virginia Cavalcade is designed to stimulate interest in Virginia history, to 
reveal some of the wealth of material in the collections of the Virginia 
State Library, and to make the library more useful in its public service. 
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From Desolation to Restoration 


The Story of “Monticello” Since Jefferson 


(>... of the handsomest and best- 
kept shrines in Virginia and, in- 
deed, in all America is “Monticello.” 
Yet this lovely mansion, one of 
Thomas Jefferson’s greatest architec- 
tural masterpieces, has not always been 
maintained in the style which its 
owner-designer would have wished. 
During much of the century follow- 
ing his death on July 4, 1826, the 
house was so neglected that many visi- 
tors predicted its complete ruin. The 
present restoration of Jefferson’s home 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


began more than twenty-five years 
ago, and the task is still not quite 
completed. 

The cycle of decay and revival be- 
gan soon after Jefferson’s death. He 
had naturally wished to keep “Monti- 
cello” in the family, and his will pro- 
vided that Martha Jefferson Randolph, 
his oldest daughter and only surviving 
child, should continue to enjoy the 
occupancy of it. However, the des- 
perate condition in which he left his 
financial affairs ultimately limited the 


fulfillment of his wish. Long heavily 
in debt, Jefferson owed over $107,- 
000 when he died. His family man- 
aged to stay on for more than five 
years, while strenuous attempts were 
made to raise money by means of 
public subscriptions. When these ef- 
forts failed, the Randolphs were forced 
to sacrifice the property in order to 
meet these obligations. 

By the summer of 1831 the “‘whole 
establishment” was “rapidly verging to- 
ward ruin.” No monument yet marked 


Thomas Jefferson’s grandchildren were able to romp at “Monticello” for only a few years after 1826, when 
this privately owned watercolor was painted. 
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The Confederates confiscated “Monticello” as alien property, and in the year after Appomattox this sketch 
assured readers of a popular national magazine that Jefferson’s home had survived without damage. 


“the neglected remains of the patriot 
and philosopher.” Only the view from 
the hilltop was still impressive. The 
estate, which had been advertised in 
1826 for $71,000, was being offered 
five years later for $11,000. 

The price for which the property 
was finally sold was even less than 
that. In November, 1831, it was pur- 
chased for only $7,000 by James T. 
Barclay. However, the Randolphs re- 
served the graveyard to themselves and 
their descendants. The new owner 
was a Charlottesville druggist whom 
some admirers called “Doctor.” A 
man of many enthusiasms, he was then 
fired by the desire to raise silkworms, 
one enterprise which even the versa- 
tile Jefferson seems to have overlooked. 
Moving in, he proceeded to chop down 
some of Jefferson’s beloved trees and, 
presumably, began work on his new 
project. 

Barclay seems to have made little 
attempt to maintain the premises, how- 
ever, and visitors commented on the 
“utter ruin and desolation of every- 
thing.” Apparently he had neither 
the ability nor the inclination to save 
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the house and its environs from fur- 
ther dilapidation. Even his enthusiasm 
for silkworms soon evaporated. By 
1834 he had decided to abandon the 
project and to become a missionary to 
Palestine. “Monticello” was once more 
put up for sale. 

Friends of the Randolphs in Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere planned to buy 
the property back and to present it to 
Martha as a refuge for her declining 
years. They were forestalled by a fast- 
moving buyer from the North who 
suddenly appeared on the scene and 
obtained “Monticello” before the Vir- 
ginians’ agent could reach Charlottes- 
ville. He was Uriah Phillips Levy, 
native of Philadelphia and lieutenant 
in the United States Navy. Inspired 
by a desire to preserve the home of 
Jefferson, whom he admired, and not 
unmoved by the wish to own a coun- 
try estate, the naval officer bought 
“Monticello” and 218 acres of sur- 
rounding land for only $2,500. Barclay 
departed for the Holy Land, where 
he wrote a pious travelogue entitled 
The City of the Great King. 

Lieutenant Levy took possession of 


the house in 1836 and moved in some 
of his relatives. Despite his reputed 
wealth the new owner, who was a 
bachelor, did little to improve the 
roads or the grounds. The graveyard, 
for which he was not responsible, 
was in a particularly “neglected and 
wretched condition.” The granite shaft 
which Thomas Jefferson Randolph had 
erected over his grandfather’s tomb 
had been “chipped at all the angles 
by persons carrying off relics.” Even 
the marble tablet bearing the epitaph 
which Jefferson had composed for him- 
self had been removed from the obe- 
lisk. 

Levy kept the interior of the house 
in somewhat better condition. He 
made some additions to the decora- 
tions, nonetheless, which were not al- 
ways in accord with the surroundings. 
Visitors were confronted, upon enter- 
ing the great hall, by not one but two 
portraits of the owner, both depicting 
him in naval uniform. A model of 
Levy’s ship, the Vandalia, and “other 
incongruities of evidently recent intro- 
duction” were mingled with authentic 
Jeffersoniana. Affixed to a wall was 
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the same marble tablet which was 
missing from the graveyard below, it 
having been brought into the house 
to protect it from the souvenir hunters. 

The new squire of “Monticello” 
was often absent on cruises and other 
naval duties, but he enjoyed receiv- 
ing the more distinguished travelers 
who arrived there when he was in 
residence. When the mere near-great 
appeared, however, he avoided contact 
with them and posed as one of the 
workmen. Some pilgrims encountered 
difficulties in gaining entrance, and 
the impression grew that the owner 
was “very little disposed to encourage 
the visits of strangers.” Men like the 
historian Benson Lossing began to say 
that “Monticello” should “belong to 
the nation.” 

After 1858 Levy, newly married 
and promoted to the rank of a commo- 
dore, had moved to New York City, 
leaving the house to the care of an 
overseer. When the war broke out, 
the old sailor, then in his sixty-ninth 
year, offered his long-unused sword to 
Abraham Lincoln. Although the Navy 
Department did not avail itself of the 
services of this ancient mariner, the 
Confederate government promptly con- 


Uriah P. Levy 


fiscated “Monticello” as alien property. 
The Stars and Bars waved over the 
home of Thomas Jefferson, in theory 
if not in fact, for the duration of the 
conflict. During this period many of 
the remaining relics were sold and 
dispersed. 

Meanwhile, Commodore Levy had 
died in New York on March 22, 1862. 
In his will, drawn in 1858, he had 


On the southwest lawn, which Jefferson had always kept neat and 
open, an artist in the middle of the 1850’s sketched scrubby trees, a 
sure sign of neglect. 


left “Monticello” to the United States 
on the condition that an agricultural 
school for orphans of American sea- 
men be established there. He made 
other arrangements for the disposal of 
the property in the event that the 
federal government declined the be- 
quest. He was no more successful in 
providing for the future of “Monti- 
cello” than Thomas Jefferson had 
been. 

In Levy’s case the opposition of 
the heirs was the main obstacle. Per- 
haps they objected to Levy’s provision 
that the income from his valuable 
real estate in New York City be de- 
voted to support the agricultural 
school. At any rate, the heirs suc- 
ceeded in their attempt to break the 
will. In 1863 a New York court 
decided that the commodore’s last 
testament was too vague and indef- 
inite. The subsequent litigation to 
divide his property lasted for nineteen 
years. 

During this period, when no one 
person could claim legal title to “Mon- 
ticello,” the place sank again into the 
condition in which the commodore 
had found it and then continued to 
sink still further. Joel Wheeler, Levy's 
overseer, stayed on through the 1860's 
and the 1870’s and made himself, 
his family, and his livestock at home 
there. A “sour-looking man” with a 
sharp voice, he was sufficiently aware 
of the house’s value as a tourist at- 
traction to collect a fee from each in- 
frequent visitor. But he took little or 
no care of the property. By 1878 
the windows were broken, the roof 
partly unshingled. Everything seemed 
to be at the “mercy of the pitiless 
storm.” The home of Thomas Jeffer- 
son was becoming “a standing monu- 
ment to the ingratitude of a great 
republic.” 

This period of neglect came to an 
end in 1882, when Jefferson Monroe 
Levy of New York, a nephew of the 
commodore who had been named for 
his uncle’s idol, bought out the other 
heirs and gained sole possession of 
“Monticello.” He had considerable 
difficulty getting rid of Joel Wheeler, 
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for the overseer had been living in 
the mansion for so long that he had 
become convinced that it was his. The 
new owner also began a search to re- 
cover the various furnishings belong- 
ing to Jefferson which had vanished 
from the vicinity. His greatest task 
was the rehabilitation of the house 
and grounds, this work being carried 
out under the direction of Thomas L. 
Rhodes, Levy’s superintendent. 

Soon after the new owner’s appear- 
ance, but independently of him, long 
overdue action was taken to restore 
the graveyard. By 1882 the monu- 
ment over Jefferson’s tomb, already 
twice replaced, had been almost 
hacked to pieces by “the vulgar mania 
of tourists for relics.” In 1882 the 
federal government appropriated $10,- 
000 for the erection of a new shaft 
and for the general repair of the ceme- 
tery. This project was carried out by 
Lieutenant Colonel William Lincoln 
Casey, the army engineer who had 
finished the Washington Monument 
in the District of Columbia. The old 
Jefferson tombstone was removed to 
the campus of the University of Mis- 
souri at Columbia, where it now 
stands. The graveyard still remained 
in the possession of the descendants 
of Thomas Jefferson. In 1913 these 
organized themselves as the Monti- 
cello Graveyard Association. As the 
Monticello Association, this group 
still maintains the family burial plot. 

With all of this Jefferson Monroe 
Levy had little to do. The new owner, 
another bachelor, continued to make 
his home in New York and visited 
“Monticello” only occasionally. None- 
theless, he did succeed in arresting 
the decay in which he had found the 
place and did restore it to a livable 
condition. In order to “prevent the 
building of any shacks on the approach 
to Monticello,” he bought up land sur- 
rounding the estate until he had in- 
creased his holdings to more than six 
hundred acres. He had also increased 
its value, and by 1912 “Monticello” 
was assessed at $25,403. 

Visitors to the home again became 
frequent. Pilgrimages such as the one 
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Jefferson M. Levy 


made by the Jefferson Club of St. 
Louis in 1901 were not unusual. By 
the early twentieth century the num- 
ber of tourists averaged sixty a day. 
Yet there were some objections to the 
new regime. Although Levy gave as 
free access to the house and grounds 
“as its safety and preservation would 
admit,” the fact that “Monticello” was 


a private home necessarily limited the 
tourist’s field of observation. The 
presence of Levy family portraits and 
other relics gave some visitors the feel- 
ing that Jefferson “had been brushed 
to one side” by the new proprietor. 
An encyclopedia article about “Monti- 
cello” even described Jefferson Levy 
as a grandson of the builder, an error 
for which the New Yorker could not 
be blamed but which did not impress 
those who knew the facts. These cir- 
cumstances led to a renewal of de- 
mands that the house be made a public 
shrine. People wanted it to contain 
only what was Jefferson’s and to be 
open to all. 

A leader in this movement was Mrs. 
Martin Wiley Littleton, wife of a New 
York criminal lawyer and Congress- 
man, who had admired Jefferson since 
her girlhood. In 1912 she helped to 
organize the Jefferson-Monticello Me- 
morial Association. As managing direc- 
tor of this body, she solicited support 
from public figures and private citizens 
alike and appeared before several Con- 
gressional committees. There she advo- 
cated that public funds be appropriated 
to purchase “Monticello.” 


In the 1880’s the entrance hall of “Monticello” still had Jefferson’s 
seven-day clock, but many of its first master’s furnishings were no 
longer there. 
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This view of “Monticello” from the northeast shows its condition a quarter of a century ago, about three 
years after its present restoration had been started. 


Levy, who had already refused $1,- 
500,000 for the property, quickly let 
it be known that he would not sell 
the estate under any circumstances. 
“When the White House is for sale,” 
he declared, “then I will consider an 
offer for the sale of Monticello, and 
not before.” In view of his opposition 
Congress took no action. The master 
of “Monticello” was also a member of 
the House of Representatives from 
New York. 

The property remained in his hands 
for another decade, although the pro- 
ponents of public ownership periodi- 
cally renewed their efforts. By 1922, 
however, Jefferson Levy had become 
less inflexible. In that year he offered 
“Monticello” for sale. Neither the 
Commonwealth of Virginia nor the 
United States showed any interest in 
purchasing the estate. It seemed, la- 
mented an editorial writer of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, that the home 
of Thomas Jefferson would “take its 
place in the real estate columns, along- 
side of the snappiest units of the 
‘courts,’ ‘heights,’ and ‘drives’ of the 
newest ‘additions’ and ‘extensions.’ ” 
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At this point the various patriotic 
groups which had been working for- 
the public ownership of “Monticello” 
combined and in April, 1923, formed 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation. With both a united front 
and solid financial backing, this group 
agreed to purchase the estate from 
Levy for $500,000. After an energetic 
fund-raising campaign they were able 
to pay the first $100,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1923, and took possession. Levy 
retired to New York, and he died there 
in the following year. 

In the years which have followed 
the Foundation has paid off the re- 
mainder of the purchase price and has 
carried forward the restoration of the 
house and grounds. Although the 
terraces and some of the outbuildings 
had fallen down, the backbone of the 
main house was still essentially sound, 
despite the long periods of neglect and 
the many prophecies of disaster. The 
restoration committee, headed by Dr. 
Sidney Fiske Kimball, drew assistance 
and inspiration from Jefferson’s own 
notes and drawings which, happily, 
had been preserved. The Garden Club 


of Virginia undertook the restoration 
of the lawns and gardens. Efforts 
were made to recover furniture and 
articles which had been taken away. 
The goal was to restore “Monticello” 
as Jefferson had left it. 

The Foundation has also adhered 
to its original purpose of keeping 
“Monticello” open to the public. In 
1924 only 19,414 visitors came; in 
1940 this number increased to almost 
110,000. Last year roughly 200,000 
people went up the mountainside to 
visit “Monticello.” There they could 
see the fruits of more than twenty 
years of labor. Although the restora- 
tion is still not entirely complete, one 
can almost sense Jefferson’s presence 
there. Like the nearby University of 
Virginia, it is a splendid monument 
to his memory. The builder’s “real 
attributes of greatness” as a democratic 
statesman, “his bold conceptions and 
firm, undeviating purposes,” as well 
as his architectural genius, have made 
it a shrine. “As such, it will be visited 
until the history of America shall cease 
to exercise an influence upon the 
conduct of its people.” + + + 
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Staunton Steps Out of the Mud 


The World’s First City Manager Applied Business Methods to Municipal Government 


by William M. E. Rachal 


"Tweety years of good government have raised 
our ideals so much that we should never think of going 
back to the old days of partisan control and ward poli- 
tics,” said the editor of the Staunton News-Leader a 
generation ago. Today Staunton remains sold on the 
advantages of the city manager form of government, 
which it originated. 

Before 1908 the city council wrestled honestly but 
ineffectually with municipal affairs. 
Taxes were collected and spent, but 
thie citizens got little for their money. 
Annually a small operating deficit 
was added to the mounting debt. 
The city departments had no salaried 
heads; instead, standing committees 
of the council supervised the various 
departments, but the members could 
give little time to the city’s business. 
By the simple process of approving 
bills as they were presented, the 
councilmen were slowly but surely 
leading Staunton down the road to 
bankruptcy. It was only a question 
of time until taxes would have to 
be raised or the city administration 
would sink helplessly into a mire of 
debt more terrible than the mud 
which threatened on rainy days to 
engulf wagons as they plowed along the streets. 

When a creek went on a rampage in 1904 and 
washed away a good bit of land in downtown Staun- 
ton, contractors were asked to bid on repairing the 
damage. The lowest figure was $4,000, which seemed 
rather high to several councilmen. One, W. O. Sydnor, 
who was the local agent for the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, asked his friend, Charles E. Ashburner, a 
civil engineer for the railroad, to estimate the job. 
Ashburner surveyed the damage with a practiced eye 
and concluded that $737 should pay for the repairs. 
Local contractors scoffed, but the council departed 
from its usual practice and had the job done under its 
own direction. The total bill was $725 and a few cents. 

The city’s population passed 10,000 in 1905 when 
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Charles E. Ashburner 


some territory was annexed from Augusta County, 
and in 1906 Staunton became a city of the first class. 
This compounded its problems, for the constitution of 
Virginia required it to replace its old council with a 
cumbersome two-chamber governing body of twenty- 
two members. Well aware of the inefficiency of the 
former council, many civic leaders viewed the new 
government with dismay. Something drastic had to 
be done before it was too late. 

Streets were an especial vexation. 
Only two weeks after the bicameral 
council took office Hugh C. Braxton 
offered a resolution calling on the 
council to appoint an engineer to take 
charge of streets and to perform “such 
other duties as may be properly re- 
quired of him.” 

W. O. Sydnor, chairman of the 
street committee, presented an epoch- 
making report to a joint session of 
the council on August 7, 1906. After 
pointing out that Staunton should be 
regarded as a business concern fur- 
nishing streets, police and fire protec- 
tion, water, and street lights to its 
citizens, he stressed the need for ap- 
plying sound business methods to the 
conduct of its affairs. It was absurd, 
he said, to expect members of the council, who received 
no pay, to supervise the work of the various depart- 
ments. Therefore the committee recommended that “all 
administrative work of the city be placed in the hands: 
of some competent salaried official, to be employed by 
the city.” He should be, the committee thought, a civil 
engineer with executive ability. The report was ap- 
proved, but a well entrenched opposition kept the 
recommendations from being put into effect for over 
a year. 

The proposal to employ a man to take charge of the 
administrative work of the city was pigeonholed by the 
finance committee. Certain members of the old guard 
wished to keep things as they were. The city em- 
ployees, who had found the standing committees of 
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the council pliant bosses, were opposed to any change, 
as were also the contractors who had done work for 
the city. When it became plain that the measure was 
buried, its supporters looked about for a way to resur- 
rect it. 

A new report from the street committee, setting 
forth the large amount of work waiting to be done, 
was presented by Braxton. He took advantage of the 
opportunity to criticize severely the reckless manner in 
which the city’s money was being wasted. Advocates 
of the scheme for employing a general manager were 
able to get the report referred to a special committee 
composed of John Crosby, chairman, 
Hugh C. Braxton, H. L. Lang, and 
J. M. Spotts. 

Crosby was a newcomer to the 
council. He had served for nearly 
twenty-five years as clerk of the Board 
of Supervisors of Augusta County, 
whose six members had consistently 
left routine administration to him al- 
though they had never vested him 
officially with any such title as execu- 
tive secretary or county manager. Re- 
sults had proved the wisdom of their 
policy. One of the largest and wealth- 
iest counties in Virginia, Augusta had 
a very small debt and a very low tax 
rate. “If the affairs of Augusta County 
were operated with a governing board 
of six members and an executive sec- 
retary, why was it necessary,” Crosby 
asked himself, “to have a bicameral council of twenty- 
two members and twelve standing committees to oper- 
ate the affairs of the city of Staunton?” 

The commission form of city government, which 
originated at Galveston, Texas, in 1901, had proved a 
signal success. Under it all authority and responsibility 
were vested in a small council or commission whose 
members were the only elected officials. After study- 
ing the charters of several cities which had commission 
government, Crosby concluded that that form might 
offer a remedy for Staunton’s hopelessly disjointed ad- 
ministration. The idea was dropped, however, when 
William Patrick, a lawyer on the Common Council, 
pointed out that the top-heavy city council and the 
other elected officials could be eliminated in Staunton 
only by amending the state constitution. 

After months of study the committee proposed an 
ordinance which provided a general manager for the 
city. Adopted by the council on January 13, 1908, 
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John Crosby 


and approved by the mayor two weeks later, it was a 
model of simplicity and clarity. The world’s first city 
manager was required “to devote his entire time to the 
duties of his office.” He was to have complete charge 
of all the executive work of the city and was to “make 
all contracts for labor and supplies.” 

At once a committee headed by Crosby began a 
search for the best available man. After sifting many 
candidates, including several local favorite sons, it rec- 
ommended on April 2 the appointment of Charles E. 
Ashburner, a dark horse, who four years earlier had 
estimated accurately the cost of repairing the flood 
damage. The son of an English army 
ofhcer, Ashburner had been born in 
India and educated in England and 
Germany. A civil engineer of wide 
experience, he had at one time worked 
for the state of Virginia. Of medium 
height, he was neat and alert, and, at 
thirty-eight, vigorous and forceful. 

The council acted promptly. Ash- 
burner was employed at $2,000 for 
the first year and $2,500 for the sec- 
ond year if his work proved satisfac- 
tory. On April 15 he opened a small 
office on the second floor of a building 
in the heart of downtown Staunton. 
The fact that he was not in the City 
Hall was symbolic, perhaps, of his di- 
vorcement from politics. 

A practical idealist, the world’s first 
city manager declared: “I am hired by 
everybody in this town. I am working for everybody in 
it, rich and poor, black and white. Every citizen is a 
shareholder in this corporation, and every one of them 
is entitled to a shareholder’s full privileges.” His office 
was one of the busiest in town. 

His natural enthusiasm and nervous energy drove 
Ashburner to strive to make Staunton “the finest little 
city in America, bar none!” He first set out to conquer 
the mud. Several years earlier a small section of con- 
crete sidewalk had been authorized on Prospect Street, 
but contractors had bid so high that the project had 
been dropped. Ashburner called for new bids, but these 
were also unreasonable, the lowest being $2.25 per 
square yard. Disgusted, he had the sidewalk laid by 
city employees at a cost of only ninety-six cents per 
square yard. The taxpayers were saved $486, but the 
contractors set up a howl, accusing Ashburner of jug- 
gling his figures and doing shoddy work. Yet no one 


was able to point to an actual error in the city manager’s 
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Looking West on Beverley Street about 1900 


figures, and the sidewalk he built stood firm while 
others previously laid by the contractors crumbled 
away. 

The street committee of council had waged a losing 
battle with mud. The 1,000 feet of pavement they 
laid each year hardly replaced that which went to 
pieces. The city manager, on the other hand, surfaced 
nearly 10,000 feet of streets each year and provided 
proper maintenance. This tenfold expansion brought 
no increase in taxes. Instead, there was money left 
for the first time to reduce the city’s debt. 

Workmen no longer sat in the school basement on 
rainy days and qualified for their pay in a loafers’ para- 
dise. City employees now had to do a day’s work to 
get a day's pay. On the other hand, Ashburner raised 
the wages of several men at the municipal power plant 
when they began to save the city money by firing the 
boilers more efficiently. Nearly a thousand fewer tons 
of coal, which at that time cost about $2.80 per ton, 
were consumed each year. This economy alone was 
enough to pay the annual salary of the city manager. 

The water system was improved, and the sewerage 
system was extended. Garbage, which had formerly 
been dumped in a creek near the entrance to a park, 
was carried outside the city, where it could not offend 
the public’s nose. 

City manager government soon attracted national at- 
tention. Feature articles on Staunton’s reformation ap- 
peared in leading magazines. Ashburner never wrote 
the story, but John Crosby embraced every opportunity 
to declare the gospel of business management in mu- 
nicipal affairs. Always he stressed the similarity be- 
tween a city government and a large business concern. 

On July 1, 1911, Ashburner was succeeded by S. D. 
Holsinger, who had been his clerk. Although he was 
not a civil engineer, Holsinger was a very successful 
city manager. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia officially recognized 
the city manager type as an optional form of municipal 
government on March 13, 1914; and in 1920 Staun- 
ton was able to discard its cumbersome bicameral coun- 
cil and set up a small council to act as a policy-making 
board for its city manager. 

Hundreds of municipalities throughout the nation 
are today governed under the city manager plan which 
Staunton originated, and millions of people now get 
their money’s worth for their local taxes. 4 4 14 
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Colored Bindings of the Confederacy 


by Randolph W. Church 


ee in the Confederate States was by and 
large a drab and difficult business. From the very be- 
ginning Southern publishers were faced with the lack 
of both workmen and materials. Type was scarce, 
printing presses could not be secured, and as the war 
moved on, paper became increasingly difficult to obtain. 
The usual Confederate imprint is notable only for its 
inferior paper, poor typography, and inadequate illus- 
trations. 

Under these circumstances the output of the Con- 
federate presses was unusual. Besides official gov- 
ernment publications, manuals, school texts, music, 
newspapers, and periodicals, it is estimated that at least 
105 volumes of fiction and other belles-lettres were 
published. There is no question that the South hun- 
gered for the printed word. 

A few Confederate publications were enlivened by 
the use of color on their bindings, partially by design 
and partially by accident. The blue and red covers in 
the upper corners of our illustration are samples of the 
1865 edition of The Confederate Spelling Book, pub- 
lished in Richmond by George L. Bidgood. It seems 
reasonable to assume that an effort was made here to 
provide an attractive binding for a children’s text even 


In the blockaded Confederacy printers adver- 
tised widely and appealingly for raw materials 
which could be converted into their necessities. 


RAGS! RAGS! RAGS! 


WANTED 
BURKE, BOYKIN & CO., 


MACON, GA. 
12 CENTS PER POUND 


Wink BE PAID, 


FOR RAGS DELIVERED AT ANY DEPOT IN THE CONFEDERACY. 
Save your rags, and save your tags. 


Save your good-for-nothing bags — 
Bring them to this office, soon. 
Bring them morning, eve, or noon. 
From the mountain, from the vale, 

- Where the lingering camp-fires pale, 
Where the morning tints the rose, 
Where the parting sunset glows, 
From the East and from the West, 
Bring us rags and do your best ; 

_ Being 05 ecraps of cotton thread, 

Bring the from your head, 
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Bring the shirt upom your back, 
Bring us pieces white or black, 
ring us rags and bring us tags, 
Bring us good-for-nothing bags - 
Anything just so ‘tis clean-— 
White, or black, or bine, or green, 
Anything thet paper makes, 
Every Editor now takes, 
Aud will pay you for your rags. 
And your good for-nothin: bags. 


Bring them in. and bring soon, 
Morning. 


. evening, and at neon, 


though the color was not the same for all copies. A 
similar treatment is found in textbooks printed else- 
where. 

The colored covers reproduced in the lower corners 
are not so certainly predesigned. Of the three copies of 
Mrs. Sewell’s ballad preserved in the Virginia State 
Library two have the pastel shade here shown, but the 
third is on the yellowed paper characteristic of the 
period. Obviously there was no uniform effort to pro- 
vide color. A note at the end of Wild Western Scenes 
apologizes for the fact that a second volume would be 
necessary to complete the text. The publisher speaks of 
the destruction of the Bath Paper Mills near Hamburg, 
South Carolina, his supplier, and expresses the hope 
that he can secure additional paper elsewhere. The 
binding, in all likelihood, was made up from odd stock 
in hand. 

The three volumes in the middle of our illustration 
are typical of the unusual bindings of an Alabama 
printer. Lacking suitable paper, S. H. Goetzel used 
wallpaper samples for his covers. The use is frequently 
quite frank, as in the centerpiece, where the book title 
is printed on the back of the paper and the decoration 
falls opposite the title page. At other times, as in the 
flanking pieces, the covers are made up of several pieces 
pasted together. Sometimes the wallpaper is in the 
center, and at other times it is on the outside. In this 
type of binding, however, it is always concealed, and 
only over the course of years has it become apparent 
that under the faded exterior lay the vivid designs cre- 
ated for another purpose. Even in volumes of a set such 
as Joseph II no two covers of separate volumes are apt 
to be alike. 

The two small items in the illustration show a make- 
shift hand binding and a cover for a collection of chil- 
dren’s stories. The first contains a group of pictorial 
cards and was obviously pasted up from fragments of 
cloth and paper. The second is without color at all and 
has the common appearance of the paper of the time. 
It is included as a contrast and to show something of 
the type of illustration attempted. 

The main interest attached to these covers is not in 
the plan or chance that brought them into being. Of 
these things we cannot be sure. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that the Confederate binder made interesting uses 
of whatever colored paper came his way. 4 4 7 
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JOSEPH IL. 


TSPRLLING 


FAMILATAND SCHONL GEE 


RON, 


WILD WESTERN SCENES, 


WHITE SPIRIT OF THE WILDERNESS. 


From their scrap piles ingenious Confederate printers and binders salvaged an intriguing variety of papers 
to produce colorful covers. 
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Crazy Bet, Union Spy 


How She Served the Anti-Slavery and Unicnist Causes, Was Rewarded with Political 


Offices by Republican Administrations, and Was Ostracized by Richmond Society 
) 


by James H. Bailey 


6° Monday, April 3, 1865, proud Richmond fell 
before the Army of the United States. Early that morn- 
ing, while whole blocks of the capital were still burn- 
ing and blue-clad troops were marching into the 
burning city, an amazing sight was seen. From the 
roof of a stately, pillared mansion on Church Hill the 
Stars and Stripes fluttered in the breeze. A mob of 
hysterical citizens burst into the mansion’s yard. They 
were met by a fiery little woman with flashing blue 
eyes and a wealth of hair which cascaded in ringlets. 
“Lower that flag or hurt one bit of this property,” she 
screamed, “and I'll see that General Butler pays you 
back in kind—every one of you!” 

At that very moment the soldiers of dreaded “Beast” 
Butler were entering the town. The mob knew this and 
dispersed. The little woman who had defied’ them 
would live on, an outcast in the city of her birth, until 
the century turned. She was Elizabeth Van Lew, 
Union spy. 

Betty Van Lew, born in 1818, was the oldest of the 


The Van Lew Residence on Church Hill in 1866 


three children of John Van Lew, a New Yorker of 
colonial Dutch descent who operated a hardware busi- 
ness in Richmond. The unusually handsome Van Lew 
home in Richmond was a hospitable center of culture in 
prewar days. Edgar Allan Poe is said to have given a 
reading in its drawing room, and in 1850 the “Swedish 
nightingale,” Jenny Lind, sang for charity donations 
from its spacious rear verandah. Miss Lind’s country- 
woman, Fredrika Bremer, novelist and abolitionist, 
visited there and found a kindred soul in the strong- 
minded daughter of the house. 

Betty had gone to school in Philadelphia. Her ma- 
ternal grandfather, Hilary Baker, was the mayor of that 
metropolis. From it she had brought home a fierce 
hatred of human slavery. “Slave power,” she said, 
“crushes freedom of speech and of opinion. Slave power 
degrades labor. Slave power is arrogant, is jealous and 
intrusive, is cruel, is despotic, not only over the slave 
but over the community, the state.” Practicing what 
she preached, she gave freedom to nine of her family’s 
slaves, and she bought others in 
order that they might be reunited 
with a husband or a wife already 
in the Van Lews’ possession. It is 
even said that she established her 
own “underground railroad” to as- 
sist the escape of fugitive slaves, 
thus providing the foundation for 
the spy system she would eventu- 
ally direct. 

When John Brown was captured 
and hanged after his raid on the 
arsenal at Harpers Ferry, Elizabeth 
Van Lew’s emotion overflowed. 
She had never thought the vio- 
lence of that madman to have been 
justified, but she regarded him as 
“one who suffered so deeply from a 
sense of the wrongs of the slave 
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that his strong head failed him under this heavy heart- 
pressure.” When Virginia’s lot was finally cast with 
the Confederacy, Miss Van Lew saw clearly her course 
of action. From the outset of hostilities she supplied 
valuable information to the Federal authorities. 

At an early stage in the war she shrewdly managed 
the return of Mary Elizabeth Bowser, a slave girl whom 
she had sent North for schooling. Armed with excellent 
references, this girl was placed as a domestic in the 
“White House of the Confederacy,” Jefferson Davis's 
official residence. From this strategic post she reported 
invaluable news of plans and ma- 
neuvers to Miss Van Lew, who, in 
turn, relayed the tidings to the 
Union’s military intelligence. 

How was this feat accomplished? 
We shall never know the full an- 
swer to that question. The United 
States War Department, at Miss 
Van Lew’s request, turned over to 
her after the war all records in 
which she had been mentioned, 
and these she must have destroyed. 
Her diary, which for a long time 
was buried for safekeeping, is now 
in the New York Public Library, 
but it is only a fragmentary docu- 
ment, badly damaged. We know 
only that General Ulysses S. Grant 
assured her in writing, “You have 
sent me the most valuable infor- 
mation received from Richmond during the war.” 

Sometimes the messages were conveyed by agents 
from Union headquarters who were sent into Rich- 
mond for the purpose; again, Betty Van Lew seems to 
have had certain trusted assistants, such as a farmer of 
Charles City County named Babcock; the Unionists of 
Richmond, a small but undaunted minority, were al- 
ways eager to help. Letters written by a Miss Eliza 
Jones of Richmond to her “dear uncle,” Mr. James ap 
Jones at Norfolk, had a way of coming into the hands 
of General Butler at Fortress Monroe, and the “uncle’s” 
replies to his “dear niece” wound up somehow at the 
Van Lew mansion on Church Hill. Upon the applica- 
tion of heat or acid to certain letters which seemed 
quite ordinary, news of great military consequence 
would appear between lines which reported common- 
place tidings of births, deaths, and sickness. When 
Betty Van Lew died, there was discovered in the back 
of her watch a yellowed piece of paper on which were 
written the letters of her cipher code. This she had 
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worn in lonely secrecy throughout nearly forty years. 

Although her activities were never detected, Miss 
Van Lew was under constant surveillance by both local 
police and Confederate agents during the four years of 
conflict. “My life was in continued jeopardy,” she 
wrote. “I was an enthusiast who never counted it dear 
if I could have served the Union—not that I wished to 
die.” 

Her dispatches to the Federal government gained in 
accuracy and value after she obtained permission to 
visit the Yankee prisoners who began to pour into 
Richmond. Libby Prison, standing 
practically at the base of Church 
Hill, was her particular project. 
She won the kind feelings of its 
commander, Lieutenant David 
Todd, Mrs. Abraham Lincoln’s 
brother, by gifts to him of butter- 
milk and gingerbread. How much 
she learned from the prisoners we 
can only surmise. From the many- 
windowed prison in the heart of 
the city the inmates could observe 
many things connected with the 
movement of troops and supplies. 

However, her ministrations to 
the captives were genuine and may 
have been the primary object of 
her visits to Libby Prison. A veri- 
table angel of mercy, she marketed 
for them as regularly as for her 
own family, which now consisted only of her mother 
and brother, her father having died before the war. 
Choice books from the Van Lew library were distrib- 
uted among the prisoners; often they were returned 
with a page number or a passage significantly marked. 
Money was expended lavishly to employ counsel for 
Union soldiers. The guards gave her little trouble, for 
she went about the prison in an apparently harmless 
way, muttering or singing softly to herself. Actually, 
she was cultivating deliberately the impression that she 
was feeble-minded. From this origin was derived her 
nickname, Crazy Bet. 

She was credited with having constructed secret tun- 
nels from her garden to Libby Prison in order to facili- 
tate the escape of the inmates. This is an absurdity. 
However, the Van Lew mansion did possess a secret 
room in which Federal soldiers were sometimes har- 
bored temporarily, until they could reach a safer haven. 
Betty’s niece, as a little girl, once observed her aunt 
giving food to a man secreted there and, as an old 
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Crazy Bet, Union Spy 


How She Served the Anti-Slavery and Unicnist Causes, Was Rewarded with Political 


Offices by Republican Administrations, and Was Ostracized by Richmond Society 


by James H. Bailey 


3" Monday, April 3, 1865, proud Richmond fell 
before the Army of the United States. Early that morn- 
ing, while whole blocks of the capital were still burn- 
ing and blue-clad troops were marching into the 
burning city, an amazing sight was seen. From the 
roof of a stately, pillared mansion on Church Hill the 
Stars and Stripes fluttered in the breeze. A mob of 
hysterical citizens burst into the mansion’s yard. They 
were met by a fiery littke woman with flashing blue 
eyes and a wealth of hair which cascaded in ringlets. 
“Lower that flag or hurt one bit of this property,” she 
screamed, “and I'll see that General Butler pays you 
back in kind—every one of you!” 

At that very moment the soldiers of dreaded “Beast” 
Butler were entering the town. The mob knew this and 
dispersed. The littke woman who had defied” them 
would live on, an outcast in the city of her birth, until 
the century turned. She was Elizabeth Van Lew, 
Union spy. 

Betty Van Lew, born in 1818, was the oldest of the 
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three children of John Van Lew, a New Yorker of 
colonial Dutch descent who operated a hardware busi- 
ness in Richmond. The unusually handsome Van Lew 
home in Richmond was a hospitable center of culture in 
prewar days. Edgar Allan Poe is said to have given a 
reading in its drawing room, and in 1850 the “Swedish 
nightingale,” Jenny Lind, sang for charity donations 
from its spacious rear verandah. Miss Lind’s country- 
woman, Fredrika Bremer, novelist and abolitionist, 
visited there and found a kindred soul in the strong- 
minded daughter of the house. 

Betty had gone to school in Philadelphia. Her ma- 
ternal grandfather, Hilary Baker, was the mayor of that 
metropolis. From it she had brought home a fierce 
hatred of human slavery. “Slave power,” she said, 
“crushes freedom of speech and of opinion. Slave power 
degrades labor. Slave power is arrogant, is jealous and 
intrusive, is cruel, is despotic, not only over the slave 
but over the community, the state.” Practicing what 
she preached, she gave freedom to nine of her family’s 
slaves, and she bought others in 
order that they might be reunited 
with a husband or a wife already 
in the Van Lews’ possession. It is 
even said that she established her 
own “underground railroad” to as- 
sist the escape of fugitive slaves, 
thus providing the foundation for 
the spy system she would eventu- 
ally direct. 

When John Brown was captured 
and hanged after his raid on the 
arsenal at Harpers Ferry, Elizabeth 
Van Lew’s emotion overflowed. 
She had never thought the vio- 
lence of that madman to have been 
justified, but she regarded him as 
“one who suffered so deeply from a 
sense of the wrongs of the slave 
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that his strong head failed him under this heavy heart- 
pressure.” When Virginia’s lot was finally cast with 
the Confederacy, Miss Van Lew saw clearly her course 
of action. From the outset of hostilities she supplied 
valuable information to the Federal authorities. 

At an early stage in the war she shrewdly managed 
the return of Mary Elizabeth Bowser, a slave girl whom 
she had sent North for schooling. Armed with excellent 
references, this girl was placed as a domestic in the 
“White House of the Confederacy,” Jefferson Davis's 
official residence. From this strategic post she reported 
invaluable news of plans and ma- 
neuvers to Miss Van Lew, who, in 
turn, relayed the tidings to the 
Union’s military intelligence. 

How was this feat accomplished? 
We shall never know the full an- 
swer to that question. The United 
States War Department, at Miss 
Van Lew’s request, turned over to 
her after the war all records in 
which she had been mentioned, 
and these she must have destroyed. 
Her diary, which for a long time 
was buried for safekeeping, is now 
in the New York Public Library, 
but it is only a fragmentary docu- 
ment, badly damaged. We know 
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assured her in writing, “You have Elizabeth Van Lew 


sent me the most valuable infor- 
mation received from Richmond during the war.” 
Sometimes the messages were conveyed by agents 
from Union headquarters who were sent into Rich- 
mond for the purpose; again, Betty Van Lew seems to 
have had certain trusted assistants, such as a farmer of 
Charles City County named Babcock; the Unionists of 
Richmond, a small but undaunted minority, were al- 
ways eager to help. Letters written by a Miss Eliza 
Jones of Richmond to her “dear uncle,” Mr. James ap 
Jones at Norfolk, had a way of coming into the hands 
of General Butler at Fortress Monroe, and the “uncle’s” 
replies to his “dear niece” wound up somehow at the 
Van Lew mansion on Church Hill. Upon the applica- 
tion of heat or acid to certain letters which seemed 
quite ordinary, news of great military consequence 
would appear between lines which reported common- 
place tidings of births, deaths, and sickness. When 
Betty Van Lew died, there was discovered in the back 
of her watch a yellowed piece of paper on which were 
written the letters of her cipher code. This she had 
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worn in lonely secrecy throughout nearly forty years. 

Although her activities were never detected, Miss 
Van Lew was under constant surveillance by both local 
police and Confederate agents during the four years of 
conflict. “My life was in continued jeopardy,” she 
wrote. “I was an enthusiast who never counted it dear 
if I could have served the Union—not that I wished to 
die.” 

Her dispatches to the Federal government gained in 
accuracy and value after she obtained permission to 
visit the Yankee prisoners who began to pour into 
Richmond. Libby Prison, standing 
practically at the base of Church 
Hill, was her particular project. 
She won the kind feelings of its 
commander, Lieutenant David 
Todd, Mrs. Abraham Lincoln’s 
brother, by gifts to him of butter- 
milk and gingerbread. How much 
she learned from the prisoners we 
can only surmise. From the many- 
windowed prison in the heart of 
the city the inmates could observe 
many things connected with the 
movement of troops and supplies. 

However, her ministrations to 
the captives were genuine and may 
have been the primary object of 
her visits to Libby Prison. A veri- 
table angel of mercy, she marketed 
for them as regularly as for her 
own family, which now consisted only of her mother 
and brother, her father having died before the war. 
Choice books from the Van Lew library were distrib- 
uted among the prisoners; often they were returned 
with a page number or a passage significantly marked. 
Money was expended lavishly to employ counsel for 
Union soldiers. The guards gave her little trouble, for 
she went about the prison in an apparently harmless 
way, muttering or singing softly to herself. Actually, 
she was cultivating deliberately the impression that she 
was feeble-minded. From this origin was derived her 
nickname, Crazy Bet. 

She was credited with having constructed secret tun- 
nels from her garden to Libby Prison in order to facili- 
tate the escape of the inmates. This is an absurdity. 
However, the Van Lew mansion did possess a secret 
room in which Federal soldiers were sometimes har- 
bored temporarily, until they could reach a safer haven. 
Betty’s niece, as a little girl, once observed her aunt 
giving food to a man secreted there and, as an old 
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woman, told the story. Betty herself, long years after 
the war, showed the room to a group of young people. 
It was a low and narrow cell behind a squared garret 
and under a sloping roof. This closet was entered 
through a spring door in the wall behind an antique 
chest of drawers. 

One of Crazy Bet’s kind deeds bore golden fruit, as 
we shall eventually see, some twenty years after the 
war. Thirteen Southerners, accused of piracy, were sen- 
tenced in New York to be hanged, but they claimed to 
be Confederate privateersmen and demanded that they 
be treated as prisoners of war. The Confederate gov- 
ernment, espousing their cause, announced that, unless 
their claim was acknowledged, it would hang thirteen 
Federal officers in reprisal. These officers, among whom 
was Colonel Paul Revere of the 20th Masssachusetts 
Regiment, were incarcerated in a special dungeon of 
Libby. Betty Van Lew communicated clandestinely 
with them and with their families, sending welcome 
news in both directions, and finally transmitted the 
happy tidings that they had been restored to the usual 
status of prisoners of war. The relatives of Colonel 
Revere did not forget. 

Crazy Bet’s most audacious deed was probably her 
plotting of the removal and secret reburial of the body 
of the Federal hero, Colonel Ulric Dahlgren, who had 
been killed while leading a surprise raid on Richmond 
in March, 1864. By order of the Confederate govern- 
ment the officer’s corpse was brought into the city. It 


Alone as usual, Miss Van Lew is shown in her 
garden. 
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As a spy Crazy Bet used this code. 


reposed in a boxcar at a railroad station until, at eleven 
o'clock one night, it was interred in an unannounced 
place. “The heart of every Unionist was stirred to its 
depths,” wrote Miss Van Lew, “and to discover the 
hidden grave and remove his honored dust to friendly 
care was decided upon.” From a Negro who had 
secretly observed the burial the location of the grave 
was ascertained. During a dark and rainy April night 
the body was disinterred and put in a metal casket 
which Betty Van Lew had purchased. This was placed 
in a nurseryman’s wagon. Concealed under young 
peach trees, it was conveyed past several pickets to a 
Unionist’s farm. There it was reinterred, the new 
grave being marked with the peach trees which had 
hidden the coffin. From start to finish Crazy Bet had 
engineered this somewhat ghoulish project. President 
Jefferson Davis was particularly embarrassed because, 
contrary to the Unionists’ expectations, he had intended 
to send the body to Dahlgren’s father upon demand. 
In the final months of the war Betty Van Lew’s ac- 
tivities appear to have been more vigorous than ever. 
There were five relay stations for her messengers be- 
tween Richmond and Grant's headquarters at City 
Point. So efficiently did the chain operate that flowers 
picked in her Church Hill garden in the morning were 
on his table in the evening. Her emissaries, usually 
Negroes, employed various means to bear their dis- 
patches—occasionally in a slit shoe sole or in a hollow 
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This entrance to the secret chamber under the 
roof was usually hidden by a chest of drawers. 


eggshell placed in a basket of eggs. Sometimes the 
intricate pattern of a piece of dress goods carried by a 
seamstress disclosed a valuable secret. The special guard 
assigned by Grant to protect Miss Van Lew during the 
fall of Richmond found her rummaging for information 
among the deserted Confederate archives. She never 
had become cautious of her personal safety. 

During his occupation of the city Grant paid lengthy 
visits to the Van Lew mansion. He gave the services of 
Crazy Bet material recognition when, in March, 1869, 
only fifteen days after his inauguration as President, he 
appointed her postmistress of Richmond. In this capac- 
ity she served until the commencement of the presi- 
dential administration of Rutherford B. Hayes. She 
then secured a position in the Post Office Department at 
Washington, but this was not continued after the ad- 
vent of a Democrat, Grover Cleveland, to the White 
House. She returned to her native city to be shunned 
and despised, doubly so because she had served as a Re- 
publican officeholder after having been an _anti- 
Confederate informer. 

Her financial needs, which were great, were cared 
for in her last years by the friends and relatives of that 
Colonel Revere whom she had succored when he was a 
Confederate captive. But, socially, she was punished 
savagely. “I live,” she wrote, “and have lived for years 
as entirely distinct from the citizens as if I were plague- 


stricken.” When her mother died in September, 1875, 
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there were not friends enough to be pallbearers. The 
human sound which she heard the most was the word, 
“Witch, witch,” shrieked at her from a discreet distance 
by the urchins of Church Hill, and her companions, 
other than a faithful niece, were forty cats. A crusader 
always, she adopted the cause of woman’s suffrage and 
startled Richmond ever and anon by her outbursts in 
the local press against the taxation of females without 
representation. Every year her tax payment was accom- 
panied by a written protest, but it was paid in full 
despite her objections on principle. In her militant 
advocacy of this reform, as in her earlier championship 
of freedom for the slaves, she was a generation ahead of 
many Virginians. Neither effort made her popular. 
This highly controversial but clever and courageous 
woman was released by death on September 25, 1900, 
from a life which had become a grim ordeal. Her 
Massachusetts friends marked her grave in Richmond's 
Shockoe Cemetery. There, on a bronze tablet, are these 
words: “She risked everything that is dear to man 
—friends, fortune, comfort, health, life itself—all for the 
one absorbing desire of her heart, that slavery might be 
abolished and the Union preserved.” 4 4 4 


From a distance a contemporary camera pictures 
Crazy Bet beside a walk in her yard. 
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Thomas Jefferson and His Personal Property Taxes 


An Inventory of the Furnishings of “Monticello” 


4 E hear a lot of grumbling these 


days about taxes. Our federal income 
tax, of which we file returns in the 
winter season, looms as a large fac- 
tor in our family budgets. Then 
spring brings the necessity of prepar- 
ing our state income and _ tangible 
personal property returns. Under the 
latter heading Virginia taxpayers are 
required to assess themselves on the 
fair market value of such things as 
automobiles, wagons, bicycles, refriger- 
ators, sewing and washing machines, 
musical instruments, books, watches, 
silverware, paintings and other works 
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tools, livestock, farming implements, 
boats, and fishing equipment. The 
form provided for the return of these 
valuations this year has thirty-six sepa- 
rate categories. If you have grappled 
with the perplexities of filing such a 
return, you may be comforted to know 
that one year Thomas Jefferson had to 
take stock in detail of the furnishings 
of “Monticello.” 

The Virginia State Library preserves 
records of Jefferson’s state taxes 
through more than forty years. These 
manuscripts show what taxes he paid 
annually on his lands and on his per- 


more important, these records enable 
us to trace changes in his acreage, in 
the number of his slaves, and in cer- 
tain taxable items of personal property 
which reveal the way of life at “‘Monti- 
cello.” 

In 1782 Jefferson paid in Albe- 
marle County more than £70 as his 
tax on such personal property as 129 
slaves, 129 head of livestock, and 
two riding carriages. This payment 
amounted to a fraction above two per 
cent of that locality’s total personal 
property taxes. Only one of its citizens 
paid more than the master of “Monti- 
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The most informative of all these 


- annual tax records is that for Jeffer- 


the way of life at ‘““Monticello.” 


son’s personal property in 1815. In its 
1814-1815 session the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly had enacted two new 
tax statutes which assessed unprece- 
dented wartime levies upon certain 
household furnishings. One result was 
our most complete inventory of the 
property with which the retired Presi- 
dent lived on his “little mountain.” 
It enables us to picture there with 
comparative vividness the surround- 
ings of that curiously artistic yet prac- 
tical philosopher whom the highly 
cultivated Marquis de Chastellux had 
pronounced in 1782 to be “the first 
American who has consulted the fine 
arts to know how he should shelter 
himself from the weather.” 

In 1815 Jefferson paid taxes in Al- 
bemarle County on five white males 
above the age of sixteen, on twelve 
slaves between nine and twelve years 
old, on fifteen slaves between the ages 


of twelve and sixteen, and on seventy- 
five slaves above sixteen. He had a 
hundred head of livestock. His two 
carriages, one two-wheeled and one 
four, were valued at $350. His man- 
sion was assessed at $7,500, and its 
icehouse was also taxed. He had two 
watches and four clocks. There were 
two bookcases, five chests of drawers 
for the bedrooms, eight large or dining 
tables, eight small or tea tables, five 
card tables, and a sideboard valued at 
$100. No mahogany bedsteads were 
listed; the downstairs bedrooms had 
recesses in interior walls to hold the 
mattresses. Six sofas and forty-four 
chairs were ornamented with gold leaf. 
In addition, thirty-six mahogany chairs 
were scattered about the house. At its 
windows hung eleven pairs of “cali- 
co” curtains, a foreign innovation. On 
its walls were suspended sixteen oil 
portraits, one crayon portrait, sixty- 
four pictures larger than a foot in 
width, thirty-nine pictures in gilt 


frames, and eight mirrors. The harpsi- 
chord which the musical Jefferson had 
given to his wife, played after her 
death by his daughter Martha, was 
valued at $150. There were thirteen 
silver plated candlesticks, and nine- 
teen silver dishes were available to 
serve the many guests who arrived in 
a practically unbroken stream. His 
total tax amounted to $203.23. 

The history of many of these pos- 
sessions—all four of the clocks, for 
example—can be traced back to the 
shopping spree which the widowed 
Jefferson enjoyed in the 1780's, when 
he served as the American minister 
to France. Those of us who wish to 
do so can see many of them in the re- 
stored “Monticello” of today. Inten- 
sive research and years of effort have 
resulted in the replacement there of 
a considerable number of these fur- 
nishings, some of them assuredly in 
the very spots they occupied when 
Jefferson himself was there. 1 + + 


This manuscript tax return is preserved in the Virginia State Library. 
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King Charles II 


: was probably no more ardent Royalist on 
either side of the Atlantic than Sir William Berkeley. 
He had become governor of Virginia in 1642, the same 
year in which King Charles the First unfurled his 
standard at Nottingham and so began the long and 
bloody struggle which some Englishmen call the Civil 
War. (Others have preferred to term it the “Great 
Rebellion.”») While Englishmen killed Englishmen at 
home, Berkeley killed Indians in Virginia and tried 
to keep the colony loyal to his sovereign. After Charles 
was defeated by the forces of Parliament and, after 
four years, was beheaded by them, Sir William refused 
to acknowledge the revolutionary government which 
had taken control. When he learned of the king’s 
execution in 1649, the governor persuaded the colony’s 
General Assembly to condemn the late “traiterous pro- 
ceedings” and to swear their allegiance to the deceased 
ruler’s son, then an exile in Holland. 

This defiance provoked no immediate action. The 
kingless new government, which called itself the Com- 
monwealth of England, had its hands full stamping 
out Royalist resistance movements in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and the “men of Westminster” contented them- 
selves with imposing a boycott on Virginia's trade. 
Berkeley regarded this “imperious Ordinance” as a 
mere “paper bullet,” however, and persuaded the colo- 
nists to ignore it. 

Although he boasted that the Parliamentary forces 
would not risk an attack on the colony, Sir William 
was a military realist. Through the fall and winter of 
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The Treaty 
of 


Jamestown, 


1652 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


Oliver Cromwell 


1651-1652 he strengthened local defenses. He called 
up the militia. He sought allies among the Indians, 
“threatening some and flattering others” until 500 
braves had promised to take the warpath for King 
Charles. He had the Anglican clergy and the small 
but influential group of Royalist refugees spread favor- 
able propaganda. 

Meanwhile, the day of reckoning was approaching. 
By the middle of 1651 Parliament had decided to do 
something about Virginia. That summer they fitted 
out a fleet consisting of two warships, the John and the 
Guinea, and several armed merchantmen. Robert Den- 
nis, captain of the John, was placed in command. A 
commission was also appointed to deal with the politi- 
cal aspects of the expedition. Dennis, Captain Edmund 
Curtis of the Guinea, and three Virginians comprised 
this group. One of the three was Thomas Stegg, mer- 
chant of Charles City County and a former speaker 
of the House of Burgesses, who was then in England 
on business. The other two were Robert Bennett, 
planter of Nansemond County and a victim of Berke- 
ley’s anti-Puritan policies, and William Claiborne, 
onetime secretary of state and treasurer of the colony, 
whose exploits as Indian fighter, fur trader, and founder 
of Kent Island were notorious. 

The fleet sailed from England in the fall of 1651. 
Despite the political and military character of the ex- 
pedition, many of the merchantmen were allowed to 
carry cargoes of shoes and other articles for trade. De- 
spite complaints in England that there were too many 
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Royalists in Virginia, 600 Scottish 
prisoners of war, who were being 
sent to do political penance in the 
tobacco fields, were among the 
passengers. 

Going by way of Barbadoes, which 
was also a center of Royalist resist- 
ance in America, the fleet paused 
to help subdue that island colony. 
It was early in January, 1652, be- 
fore any of the ships reached Vir- 
ginia. The John was lost at sea, 
carrying Dennis and Stegg to the 
bottom of the Atlantic, and the 
Guinea lagged behind. The mer- 
chantmen, therefore, arrived off 
the Virginia capes first. Since no 
one in authority was aboard any 
of these ships, their captains an- 
chored offshore to await the navy. 

When news of their appearance reached Jamestown, 
Berkeley prepared for a fight to the finish. He told 
the colonists that the newcomers were pirates and rob- 
bers who would take their lands away from them. He 
gathered a thousand militiamen at the colonial capital 
and ordered the guns at the fortress prepared for ac- 
tion. Come what would, Sir William was resolved to 
keep the royal standard flying above the town. 

While these preparations were being hurried to 
completion, the Guinea arrived. Captain Curtis, her 
commander, took charge. He was joined by Bennett 
and Claiborne, who seem to have been in America 
all along, and the three of them laid plans for carry- 
ing out the will of Parliament. The merchantmen, 
probably impatient to begin selling shoes, took orders 
and waited. 

The Parliamentary commissioners were prepared to 
use “all acts of hostility” which might be necessary to 
accomplish their mission, even to arming the indentured 
servants against their Cavalier masters. But, in com- 
pliance with their orders, they tried peaceable means 
first. On January 19, 1652, they sent a “summons” 
to Berkeley at Jamestown. While waiting for a reply, 
the commissioners made use of both psychological and 
economic weapons. 

They circulated propaganda in the form of “Decla- 
rations and copies of Private Letters,” emphasizing the 
colony’s weakness and England’s strength. According 
to a story told half a century later by the imaginative 
Robert Beverley, Curtis learned that certain goods 
aboard one of the merchantmen were consigned to two 
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The redoubtable Royalist, Governor William Berkeley, faces the 


Roundhead commissioners. 


members of the governor's Council. He was careful to 
let those gentlemen know about it and so “reduced them 
to the Dilemma either of submitting or losing their 
Goods.” The very presence of the enemy fleet, how- 
ever, probably did most to convince the Virginians 
that resistance against English sea power would bring 
eventual defeat. 

Thus, as Berkeley and his Council were considering 
the Parliamentary summons, the commissioners were 
busy undermining Royalist support. Undoubtedly, Sir 
William’s first reaction was to throw the ultimatum 
into the nearest fireplace. But Curtis’s tactics had 
done their work. Some members of the Council, pos- 
sibly those of whom Beverley later wrote, turned against 
his belligerent policy and advocated submission to the 
Commonwealth. Yielding to the pressure they exerted, 
Berkeley sent a reply to the commissioners, indicating 
his willingness to discuss terms. However, this answer 
was “mixt with some politick Provisos,” for the gover- 
nor was not yet ready to surrender unconditionally. 

The Parliamentary task force, tired of waiting, had 
meanwhile weighed anchor and started up the river 
towards Jamestown, ready for battle. Just when one 
nervous or impulsive gunner could have turned the 
cold war hot, Curtis received Berkeley’s answer. He 
and his fellow commissioners objected to some of the 
reservations which it contained, particularly the gover- 
nor’s insistence that he and his Council be allowed to 
retain their offices for another year. 

Curtis was apparently not too confident of an easy 
victory, however, nor does he seem to have relished 
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His Majesty’s loyal viceroy in Virginia, Sir 
William Berkeley, went into retirement until 
Cromwell’s regime collapsed. 


the prospect of a guerrilla campaign in the swamps 
around Jamestown, so he kept the negotiations open. 
In the next message to Berkeley the commissioners 
demanded that the governor call the House of Bur- 
gesses, which had not met for a year, and put the 
situation before that body. Sir William and his Coun- 
cil retreated one more step and agreed to this demand. 
The Burgesses were summoned and gathered in the 
colonial capital early in March. 

This body, which had probably been subjected to 
Curtis’s war of nerves, quickly demonstrated their lack 
of real enthusiasm for the Royalist cause. At their 
urging the governor disbanded his little army, and 
Virginia’s resistance to Parliament came to an end. 

To be sure, “divers difficulties” developed in the 
talks which followed, but these were straightened out. 
The Virginians were willing to be sensible, and their 
opposite numbers were willing to be lenient. All dif- 
ferences were finally adjusted “without damage or 
harm to any,” without the shedding of one drop of 
blood. On March 12, 1652, “mutual engagements 
passed between the Commissioners & the Governor 
and Counsel for a Cessation of Arms.” 
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All things considered, the agreement signed at James- 
town on that day was highly favorable to the subdued 
colony. While Virginia submitted unconditionally to 
the authority of the Commonwealth, she lost few of 
her essential liberties. She was guaranteed “such free- 
doms and privileges,” including that of free trade, as 
were enjoyed by “the free born people of England.” 
The General Assembly was given exclusive authority 
to levy local taxes and to “transact the affairs” of Vir- 
ginia. Every white male was required to take a loyalty 
oath to the new government in England, and those 
who refused had to move elsewhere within a year, but 
an indemnity clause protected Berkeley and his fellow 
Royalists from prosecution for their political activities 
in the past. 

Following the signing of this treaty, the commis- 
sioners sailed up the Chesapeake to bring Maryland 
into line. Berkeley, who had agreed to the terms of the 
capitulation, refused to serve under his new masters. 
He retired to his estate at “Green Spring” outside of 
Jamestown, and the Assembly chose Commissioner 
Robert Bennett in his place. 

The agreement of March 12 had been intended as 
a temporary adjustment, but Parliament never got 
around to making Virginia a real Puritan satellite. In 
1653 Oliver Cromwell became Lord Protector and 
turned England into a military dictatorship. But Vir- 
ginia enjoyed virtual self-government for the eight 
years following the Treaty of Jamestown. Even the 
Royalists were left unmolested. Most of them, includ- 
ing Berkeley, remained in the colony and waited for 
King Charles to come into his own again. 

By 1660 most Virginians knew that Cromwell was 
dead and that his ineffectual son and successor, “Tum- 
bledown Dick,” had abdicated. As the generals of 
Cromwell’s army fought among themselves, Royalists 
everywhere saw the prospects for a restoration of the 
monarchy grow brighter. In March, 1660, therefore, 
the General Assembly called Sir William back from 
his self-imposed exile at “Green Spring” to succeed the 
deceased Samuel Matthews. Two months after the 
old Cavalier was restored to the governorship of Vir- 
ginia, Charles the Second returned from Holland and 
mounted his father’s throne. Virginia, whose loyalty to 
the “Merrie Monarch” had inspired him to call her 
his “Old Dominion,” returned easily and gratefully to 
her old allegiance as it was represented in the person 
of this ruler. By recalling as governor such an out- 
standing Royalist as Berkeley, Virginia had anticipated 
the Restoration in the mother country. 4 7 1 
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sunshine from a clear 
blue sky lent luster to everything in 
Richmond on April 2, 1865. It was 
a radiant Sunday. Dandelions dotted 
the green grass in Capitol Square. 
Even the paint on buildings which 
had been neglected during four years 
| of war seemed renewed. 

Across Ninth Street from the capi- 
tol stood St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
It was crowded. From the balcony 
the choir looked down on worn uni- 
forms and black weeds of mourning. 
On the altar a white cloth covered the 
elements for Communion. Although 
his wife and children had left the be- 
leaguered city, Jefferson Davis, Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States, sat 
as usual in pew 63. Attentively he 
listened as the morning lessons for 
Passion Sunday were read. 

The congregation knelt as the rec- 
tor, Dr. Charles F. E. Minnigerode, 
began the communion service. They 
were on their knees when the sexton 
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Fire—not bombardment—left desolation in the Confederate capital. This contemporary view shows Main 
Street eastward from Eleventh, with the Exchange Bank of Virginia in the left foreground. 


tiptoed up the center aisle and handed 
the President a slip of paper. He read 
it at a glance, rose, and walked quietly 
out of the church. 

One by one other prominent mem- 
bers were summoned. The congrega- 
tion stirred uneasily. The Reverend 
Henry S. Kepler, who was assisting in 
the service, whispered to Dr. Minni- 
gerode that Major Isaac Carrington, 
the provost marshal, would like to see 
him in the vestry room. 

When Dr. Minnigerode returned 
to the chancel, people were streaming 
out of the church. “Stop! Stop!” he 
called to them. The congregation re- 
turned to hear of disasters around 
Petersburg. Lee’s lines were broken, 
and Richmond would have to be 
evacuated at once. 

Officers of the government had 
been summoned from other churches 
throughout the city. News of the de- 
feat, told at first in whispers, was now 
discussed incredulously on the streets 


by. William: 


as worshipers hurried home. The im- 
possible impended. 

Jefferson Davis walked from St. 
Paul’s down Ninth Street to Main 
and then over to the Custom House 
at the corner of Tenth. Here mem- 
bers of his cabinet and other high 
officials gathered. Calmly, solemnly 
the President issued instructions. The 
government would move to Danville. 
All essential records would have to be 
at the depot that evening, ready for 
shipment to the temporary capital. 
Only a few of the most important 
clerks in each department could be 
taken. 

Plans for evacuating Richmond had 
been discussed before, but the need 
for flight had come with unexpected 
suddenness. Since it was Sunday, the 
government offices were closed, and 
many of the clerks needed to help 
pack the files could not be found. De- 
partment heads, of necessity, worked 
hard to get things ready. Davis busied 
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Refugees from the fire fled to Capitol Square and littered it with 
what possessions they could carry to that haven. 


himself with the records of his office. 

Lieutenant General Richard S. 
Ewell, shattered in body but un- 
daunted in spirit, commanded the Con- 
federate forces around Richmond. 
From Chaffin’s farm,on James River 
he galloped into the capital, where 
he received orders to evacuate the city 
and march his troops to Amelia Court 
House to join General Robert E. Lee. 

Warehouse after warehouse between 
Main Street and the river bulged with 
tobacco. A Confederate statute required 
that it should be destroyed to keep it 
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from falling into the hands of the 
Federals. More than a month earlier 
Ewell had discussed with the mayor 
and city council plans for burning 
the warehouses. At that time it was 
thought that the fire would not en- 
danger the city. On the other hand, 
General Ewell feared that rioting 
might. His plans for a constabulary 
to maintain order came to naught, 
however, when only one man volun- 
teered. 

During the afternoon Richmond’s 
Sunday quiet was replaced by frenzied 


activity. The banks opened, and de- 
positors swarmed into them to with- 
draw their money. Bent on escaping 
from the city before the hated con- 
querors arrived, people bid vigorously 
for the horses and wagons which 
escaped impressment by the army. 
Heavily laden porters staggered down 
the streets leading to the James River 
and Kanawha Canal, where space in 
westbound boats was eagerly sought. 

Governor William Smith had 
chosen to make Lynchburg the tem- 
porary capital of Virginia. The records 
of the state government which were 
essential to its continuance were loaded 
into boats for the trip up the canal 
beside the James. 

At three o'clock the militia assem- 
bled and marched to the Richmond ard 
Danville Railroad depot to stand guard 
over the eight trains on which the gov- 
ernment archives were being loaded. 
Wagons driven furiously down the 
streets deposited their loads and then 
rattled back up the hill.- A crowd 
milled about. 

Late in the afternoon Davis left his 
office. As he walked home, people 
came up to him asking if it were true 
that the city was being abandoned. 
When he confirmed the doleful news, 
the women especially expressed their 
sympathy and added, “If the success 
of the cause requires you to give up 
Richmond, we are content.” 

At the City Hall the mayor, eighty- 
year-old Joseph Mayo, in his blue, 
brass-buttoned coat, spotless waistcoat, 
shirt with irrepressible ruffles, and 
white cravat, presided at an emergency 
meeting of the council. Their de- 
liberations were haunted by the specter 
of flaming Columbia, South Carolina. 
Dreading a drunken revel by the vic- 
tors, the council appointed a commit- 
tee in each ward to destroy all liquor 
in the city. The mayor and several 
members of the council were dele- 
gated to surrender Richmond to the 
Union commander the next morning. 

During the afternoon Colonel Wal- 
ter H. Taylor, Lee’s adjutant general, 
rode hurriedly into the city. He stayed 
just long enough to get married and 
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then galloped away, leaving his bride 
behind. 

Night brought mounting tension 
rather than rest to Richmond. About 
dusk Confederate officials, carrying out 
orders to destroy government stores, 
began to pour out the whiskey and 
brandy in a warehouse at the corner of 
Fourteenth and Cary streets. Soldiers 
and civilians gathered to rescue the 
fiery liquid in bottles, pitchers, and 
basins. Inflamed by drink, the- crowd 
became noisy and unruly. Many sol- 
diers, separated from their units by 
chance or design, were wandering 
about. 

Distributiin of food and clothing to 
.the public from the government stores 
had begun in an orderly manner, but 
time and tempers were short. At one 
warehouse a soldier became incensed 
when another man grabbed every piece 
of clothing thrown out of the window 
above them. Drawing his bayonet, he 
stabbed his rival and then ran away. 
By degrees the crowd became a mob. 


Instead of waiting to be served, people 
began to help themselves. 

It was late when Davis arrived at 
the depot. Through the baggage piled 
high on the platform he picked his 
way to the office of the president of 
the railroad. There he sat for an hour 
with Secretary of War John C. Breckin- 
ridge and others, hoping against hope 
for good news from Lee. In the crowd 
outside men and women demanding 
a place on the presidential train en- 
deavored to get past the guards. At 
eleven Davis emerged and boarded one 
of the cars. Flashing sparks from its 
smokestack, the train rolled across the 
James and rattled into the night. 

A freshet of whiskey rushed down 
the gutters in Richmond as the de- 
struction of all liquor continued. Some 
Confederate soldiers in charge of a 
group of prisoners of war from Castle 
Thunder turned aside to refresh them- 
selves. Their charges seized the oppor- 
tunity to slip away into the darkness. 
Like sewer rats the dregs of society 


scurried through the business section. 
Looting was common. Respectable citi- 
zens, at home behind closed shutters, 
counted the weary hours and longed 
for the uncertain day. 

The convalescents from Chimborazo 
Hospital, who had been sent the day 
before to strengthen the thin gray line 
of defenders, marched back into the city. 
They stacked arms in Capitol Square 
and awaited the orders of Provost 
Marshal Carrington. First a squad was 
sent to stop the looting of stores on 
Broad Street. Then, one after another, 
other small detachments were sent to 
restore order in various quarters. At 
last only a corporal’s guard remained. 
General Ewell had no force strong 
enough to quell the drunken mob. 

Learning that General Ewell in 
tended to burn all tobacco as the law 
required, Mayor Mayo sent a commit- 
tee to ask that the order be counter- 
manded. The fire might spread and 
cause a general conflagration. A sub- 
ordinate of the general replied that he 


The black areas in this map of Richmond indicate the extent of the destruction left by the fire of April 2-3, 
1865. Even the three bridges were burned. On this map the north is at the bottom, the south at the top. 
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would have no truck with those who 
wished to save their property for the 
Yankees. The torch was applied, and 
soon the river front began to glow. 
There was no wind, and at first the 
city seemed safe. 

Setting out for Lynchburg after 
midnight, Governor Smith and _ his 
aide rode along the canal towpath. 
Behind them a rosy light in the east- 
ern sky mocked them with the false 
promise of a new day. 

The moon did not set until after 
one o'clock, and only then were the 
troops withdrawn from the defenses 
around the city. Silently they stole 
away, leaving cannon in place and 
tents standing. The Confederates were 
streaming through Richmond and 
across Mayo’s Bridge before the Union 
army discovered that it was unopposed. 

The ruddy glow of flames leaping 
from the windows of government ware- 
houses replaced moonlight. But these 
were not the only buildings to burn. 
The torch had been applied much 
more extensively than Ewell had in- 
tended. The Confederate arsenal and 
the laboratory on Seventh Street were 
afire. Brigadier General Joseph R. 
Anderson and his workmen at the 
Tredegar Iron Works had turned back 
forcibly the soldiers who came to burn 


their foundry. The blaze was out of 
control. When it reached stored am- 
munition, Richmond was subjected to 
one of the heaviest bombardments of 
the war. Exploding shells arched into 
the sky like fireworks and then 
dropped on the homes of helpless 
citizens. 

Heavy explosions down the river 
signaled the end of Admiral Raphael 
Semmes’s fleet of rams. About dawn 
all of Richmond was rocked as if by 
an earthquake. A deep boom was 
followed by the sound of glass falling 
from windows everywhere. The maga- 
zine near the poorhouse had blown 
up. Twelve inmates were killed and 
others injured. Terrified by the fires, 
the guards at the penitentiary had de- 
serted. The felons now mingled with 
the looters; on the one hand, they cut 
the fire hose and, on the other, set 
new fires. A fresh south wind sprang 
up and fanned the conflagration from 
buildings near the river toward those 
which were on higher ground. 

About fifteen minutes before six 
o'clock the sun rose red and angry 
through a pall of smoke. It saw the 
mayor and his committee drive out of 
the city along the New Market road 
to find the Union commander. They 
surrendered Richmond to Major Gen- 


To the ruins left by fire there was added the rubble of demolition 
when the Confederate arsenal exploded. 


eral Godfrey Weitzel and begged him 
to restore order. Commanding some 
troops to follow, Weitzel and his staff 
started for the capital. 

As the first Federal soldiers marched 
into Richmond, the last Confederates 
retreated across the river and burned 
the last bridge behind them. Slaves 
danced around the soldiers, cheering 
and offering such liquor as remained 
after the night of destruction. Main 
Street was ablaze. The air was full 
of smoke and cinders, and through 
the roar of the flames bursting shells 
could be heard. Lieutenant Royal B. 
Prescott reported later that the heat 
was so intense that it singed the whis- 
kers of the Yankees as they went up 
the street on the double. 

Capitol Square was a sanctuary. On 
the grass were piled the possessions of 
civilians who had been driven from 
their homes by the fire. Union troops 
began to fill the ground. As soon as 
men were available, General Weitzel 
directed Brigadier General Edward H. 
Ripley to restore order, and put out 
the fire. With the energy of youth 
the handsome young Vermonter went 
to work. Richmonders had to admit 
that the conduct of the Yankees was 
exemplary. Late in the afternoon there 
were only smouldering ruins where 
fire had raged. 

There was no flag on the capitol 
when the Yankees arrived on the 
morning of April 3, but at about seven- 
thirty Lieutenant Prescott saw a ban- 
ner whipping toward the north from 
the tall staff on the roof. He was told a 
few minutes later by the Negro youth 
who had hoisted it that it was the 
very same flag which had been hauled 
down when Virginia adopted her ordi- 
nance of secession. The boy, Richard 
G. Forrester, had been a page at the 
capitol. Throughout the war he had 
kept the discarded banner hidden in 
his bed. When the Federal soldiers 
entered Richmond, he ran from his 
home at the corner of Marshall and 
College streets up the hill to the capi- 
tol with the flag. This symbol he 
unfurled amid the smoke of humbled 
Richmond. + + + 
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The Privileged Sanctuary of Captain John Martin 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


seas JOHN MARTIN was not in James- 
town that hot and humid summer day. But he was 
well represented there by Thomas Davis and Robert 
Stacy. They came from “Martin’s Brandon,” his broad 
plantation across the James River about twenty miles 
below its junction with the Appomattox. They had 
been chosen to represent that settlement in the Gen- 
eral Assembly which the governor, Sir George Yeard- 
ley, had called together. Along with “burgesses” from 
each of the other ten “plantations” in the colony, Davis 
and Stacy appeared at Jamestown on July 30, 1619, 
and took their seats in the choir of the timbered church. 

Soon the governor questioned the right of Martin’s 
men to sit in this first elective legislature in America. 
He had no personal objections to either Davis or Stacy, 
and he expressed none to the manner in which they had 
been elected. But he did doubt whether the constitu- 
ency which had sent them to Jamestown should be rep- 
resented there. These doubts concerned the patent by 


which Martin held his “plantation” and the special 
privileges and immunities which he enjoyed under it. 

To be sure, the doughty old captain had earned 
some reward for his devoted toil on behalf of Virginia. 
He had given twelve years of his life to the cause of 
colonization and had expended blood, tears, toil, and 
sweat in the process. He had not only invested £70 
in the London Company, but he had ventured his own 
person in the hazards of actual settlement. This one- 
time comrade-in-arms of Sir Francis Drake had come 
to Virginia in 1607 with the first band of settlers and 
had helped to establish the settlement at Jamestown. 
He had endured the terrible hardships of the colony’s 
early years and had lost his only son there. 

Martin had been a member of the first Council and 
had taken an energetic although contentious part in 
the colony’s affairs from the beginning. By 1619 he 
was the last member of that body still in Virginia. 
His most inspiring contribution was his stout faith 


A copy of Martin’s patent, partially reproduced here, is preserved in the Virginia State Library. 
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that the colony would endure and grow. When his 
fellow settlers decided to abandon Jamestown at the 
height of the starving time, Martin stood alone in 
voting to stick it out. The timely arrival of a relief 
expedition justified his stand and saved the colony 
from self-extinction. 

Perhaps a few others could claim to have done as 
much for Virginia as Martin, but he was more richly 
rewarded than any of his companions. The London 
Company had awarded him ten shares of land in 
1616. Each share was supposedly worth one hundred 
acres, although Martin tried to claim that he was en- 
titled to five hundred acres per share. Then, on Janu- 
ary 29, 1617, he had received from the company a 
fantastically generous patent for his land. Sir Thomas 
Smith, treasurer of the company; Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton; William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke; and Francis Bacon, philosopher and statesman, 
all had put their names to this document. 

All signs indicated that Martin had used his con- 
siderable political influence to get this grant. His 
father, Sir Richard, was master of the royal mint. His 


The legislators shown in this picture by a mod- 
ern illustrator challenged Martin’s privileges. 


brother-in-law, Sir Julius Caesar, was a member of 
the King’s Privy Council. Nevertheless, his land grant 
had never been confirmed by the full membership of 
the company. Furthermore, the “greate charter” of 
1618 had overruled all grants of special privilege, and 
Martin’s grant was loaded with special privileges. 
Among other things, it awarded him extensive trad- 
ing, fishing, and mining rights and authorized him 
to build and operate shipyards, iron mills, and corn 
mills. 

But the parts of his patent which most irritated his 
neighbors in Virginia were those which conferred upon 
him the power to govern all the people at “Martin’s 
Brandon” with entire freedom “from any Command 
of the colony except it be in aiding and assisting the 
same against any foreign or domesticale enemy.” Like 
the lord of a medieval manor, he could “punish and 
correct” all criminal offenses committed by any of his 
subjects except cases involving capital punishment, — 
which were to be referred to the authorities at James- 
town. In all other respects, however, Martin ruled 
over his plantation without restriction. He was almost 
completely independent of the colonial government. 

Thus equipped, the doughty captain was able to 
“deride the whole company” and choose whether his 
people would obey the laws of the company and colo- 
ny or not. This state of affairs had encouraged bank- 
rupts, debtors, and “others of evil fame” to head for 
“Martin’s Brandon.” There they were beyond reach 
of whatever threat of punishment they had brought on 
themselves outside. When the public officers of the 
colony sought to pursue these refugees into Martin’s 
privileged sanctuary, the captain, not noted for an 
even temper or a cooperative nature, summarily re- 
fused to let them serve their warrants on his land. 
Furthermore, so it was reported, he had “commanded 
the said public officers to depart his territory, threaten- 
ing them otherwise to lay them neck and heels” in the 
stocks. 

During the debate on the patent the members of 
the Assembly expressed themselves freely about Mar- 
tin and Martin’s representatives. Legislators from the 
other plantations refused to let Davis and Stacy take 
any part in framing laws which would not apply to 
“Martin’s Brandon” as well as to the other settlements. 

To clear up the matter as quickly as possible, they 
sent what they considered a “very curteous letter” 
to Martin at his plantation, requesting their “very lov- 
ing friend” to come to Jamestown “with all convenient 
speed.” Three days later the captain came into the 
church and presented himself “at the barre.” Speaker 
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John Pory then informed him of the objections to 
Stacy and Davis and put the choice to him bluntly. 
If he wished his burgesses to be seated and to take 
part in the remaining business before the Assembly, 
he must give up the clause in his patent which made 
him independent of the colony. Martin was not the 
man to be thus persuaded. He had a legal education, 
and he knew his rights. Perhaps, too, he did not care 
too much whether “Martin’s Brandon” was represented 
in the Virginia parliament or not. At any rate he re- 
fused brusquely to give up any privileges conferred on 
him by the grant. 

His answer left the members of the legislature no 
alternative. They immediately resolved that Davis and 
Stacy would have “no admittance” to their delibera- 
tions. After Martin left, undoubtedly in a temper, 
they went still further. Not willing to stop with keeping 
his henchmen out of the Assembly, they now sought 
to do away with the privileges by which the captain 
was able to keep the colonial authorities out of his 
plantation. Therefore Speaker Pory wrote an “humble 
demand” to the company officials in England. This 
protest called attention to the conflict between that 
grant and the provisions of the “greate charter” re- 
garding equality of grants. It requested the company 
to remove a hindrance which might divert from its 
“true course the free and publique current of justice.” 

Martin was too tough of fibre and too contentious 
of disposition to let the matter ride. When the Lon- 
don Company showed no signs of upholding him, he 
went to England to fight for his patent personally. 
There, in the fall of 1621, he petitioned for a reten- 
tion of his privileges. The company, now dominated 
by the “country” or anti-Royalist party of Sir Edwin 
Sandys and probably suspicious of Martin’s court con- 
nections, turned -him down. They offered, however, 
to give him a new grant, as good as any other held 
in Virginia but minus the special privileges written 
into the first one. 

Martin was unwilling to compromise at first and 
used every kind of pressure available to him to in- 
fluence the company in his favor. He induced a group 
of high-placed officials, including Sir Thomas Smith, 
ex-treasurer of the company, and the Earls of Leicester, 
Montgomery, Pembroke, and Warwick, to sign a glow- 
ing testimonial for him. He sought the help of Sir 
Julius Caesar, who was close to the king. He circulated 
uncomplimentary stories about the company in general 
and the Sandys faction in particular. For over a year 
he carried on a campaign which won him few friends 
and practically no influence. 
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The present house at “Brandon” was begun 
nearly a century after John Martin died there. 


Finally realizing that he was getting nowhere, he 
surrendered his old patent in the late winter of 1623. 
and accepted a new one. He no longer had the ex- 
tensive governmental powers which he had formerly 
claimed, but he did have a clear title to “Martin’s 
Brandon.” By 1624 he was back in Virginia, and took 
a seat on the governor’s Council. His obstructionist 
tactics and his constant criticism, however, soon re- 
sulted in his being suspended from that body. Getting 
increasingly older and more disagreeable, he stayed 
on in Virginia, but he had pretty well outlived his. 
usefulness. His buildings at “Brandon” burned, he 
went bankrupt, and he died in obscurity sometime 
after 1630. He had outlived all of the other original 
Jamestown colonists. 

“Martin’s Brandon” was purchased in 1637 by John 
Sadler, Richard Quiney, and William Barber. After 
1720 it was owned by the Harrisons. They made it 
one of the most imposing estates in the colony. But 
never again did any master of that place or of any 
other plantation in Virginia claim the immunities 
which John Martin had held briefly. In the last anal- 
ysis the captain’s attempt to set up a privileged sanc- 
tuary was important only because that attempt had 
failed. 

However, the major significance of Martin’s example 
was more positive and constructive. While he had 
never neglected his own advancement, he had risked 
his treasure and his person to plant the colony and 
to keep it alive. He believed resolutely in the imperial 
cause to which he had committed himself. Captain 
John Martin had faith in Virginia. + + 17 
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A Plague on Us 
The Influenza Epidemic of 1918 


F RIDAY the thirteenth! But in 
September, 1918, Virginians were too 
busy hating the Kaiser to give much 
thought to traditional superstitions. 
Determination to win the war with 
Germany pushed all else into the back- 
ground. 

At Camp Lee troop training went 
forward at a pace which left everyone 
exhausted by night. If it occurred to 
him, Brigadier General Charles A. 
Hedekin, the post commander, may 
have congratulated himself that so 
inauspicious a day had passed without 
mishap. He was probably relaxing at 
home when a feverish soldier, com- 
plaining of aches from head to foot, 
was sent to the base hospital at 9:30. 
By midnight nine more men with 
aches and high temperatures were put 
on the sick book. The great influenza 
epidemic of 1918 had reached Vir- 
ginia. 

Morning sick call brought additional 
cases, most of them recruits in the 
depot brigade. Forewarned by reports 
of the epidemic elsewhere, the post 
surgeon acted promptly to keep the 


by William M. E. Rachal 


disease from spreading. Theaters were 
closed and church services canceled, 
but matters went from bad to worse. 
By Thursday noon about a thousand 
men were ill, and three had died. 
Like a fire out of control the plague 
raced through the camp. When the 
hospital overflowed, a squad room in 
each company was set aside for in- 
fluenza patients. Within twenty-four 
hours there were 644 new cases. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the epidemic 
3,793 soldiers took to their beds, and 
more than forty died. Before it was 


‘over, that many died there in a single 


day. 

As a rule a victim became ill sud- 
denly within five days after being ex- 
posed to influenza. He ran a high 
fever and had a headache, a backache, 
or pains in his arms and legs. Often 
he developed a running nose, weeping 
eyes, and a cough. In most cases these 
miseries lasted only a week, but the 
disease left its survivors weak and list- 
less. The deaths which occurred were 
due to pneumonia caused by a second- 
ary infection. 


Infirmary attendants at Camp Lee, where the flu epidemic got its 
headlong start in Virginia, wore protective masks. 


At first the disease was called Span- 
ish influenza, but the libel on King 
Alfonso’s subjects was soon dropped 
and the name abbreviated to flu. It 
was also called the grippe by some Vir- 
ginians. 

Everywhere the training camps were 
hard hit. At Quantico the marines 
retreated to their bunks. At Hum- 
phreys near Falls Church and at Eustis 
near Newport News the disease took ~ 
its toll. On September 26 the orders 
of men who were scheduled to leave 
for training camp early in October 
were canceled. Because the flu was 
showing a marked preference for re- 
cruits, it seeemed the part of wisdom 
to halt mobilization temporarily. 

With influenza rife at camps, men 
in uniform became pariahs. Declaring 
that most of Richmond’s early cases 
of the disease could be traced to Camp 
Lee, Roy K. Flannagan, the city 
health officer, advised people not to 
associate with soldiers. He and En- 
nion G. Williams, the state health 
commissioner, conferred on the advis- 
ability of excluding servicemen from 
the city but came to no decision. 

“The situation is grave,” Dr. Wil- 
liams reported a few days later. 
Motion picture theater managers in 
Richmond agreed with him. Attend- 
ance had declined so sharply that they 
lost little when all churches, schools, 
and theaters in the city were closed on 
October 5. 

The Virginia State Fair had already 
collected its exhibits and hung out its 
bunting. Reluctant to force its can- 
cellation, the Richmond city health 
authorities convinced themselves that 
outdoor assemblies were safe even if 
indoor assemblies were not. Minus 
tent shows, the fair opened on October 
7, but its indulgence was short lived. 
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CITY PROVIDES 
FOR TREATMENT 
OF GRIP VICTIMS 


Those Unable to Afford It May 
Be Taken To Hospitals At 
the City’s Expense 


EMERGENCY HOSPITAL IS 
NOT REGARDED NECESSARY 


PLEASURE TRIPS TO 
PROHIBITED AT CAMP LE 


Order Will Not Prevent Necessary 
Business 1 B 


Richmond and Cantonment. 
THREE OFFICERS PASS AWAY 


Several Nurses Dangerously Ill—So 
Telling How Long Epidemic Will 
Last—Make Addition to Base Hos- 
pital. 


{Special to The Times-Dispatch.) 
CAMP LEE, October 6.—Orders were 
issued from camp headquarters to-day 


Claims 115 Victims in Richmond; 
3,964 Cases Reported Since 
October 1 


SOUTHWEST SUFFERS MOST 


Fury Unabated Here, but Danger 
Less, Since Precautions 
Are Perfected. 


Health Officer's Order Given 
Force of Law—School 
Board Matter Up 


City Council at ite meeting yesterday 
afternoon provided that all influenza 


PETERSBURG REPORTS 460 
NEW INFLUENZA CASES 


Disease Has Caused Only Six Deaths 
Se Far, bat Situation Is 
Serious. 


{Special The Times-Dispatch.) 
PETERSBURG, VA., October 6.—Re- 


MAN DIES AFTER 
ATTACK OF GRIPPE 


Symptoms Identical to Those of 
Spanish Influenza—Epi- 
demic Spreading. 


rts for physicians to the Health De- 
partment yesteruay showed 460 new 
cases of influenza and a of 
pneumonia. Only six deatns, out of 


Municipality Engages in the Under- 
taking Business to Relieve Situa- 
tion—Graves Dug After Dark Be- 
cause of Labor Shortage. 

This caty has at last been compelled 


There is little change in the Spanish 
influenza situation in this State and 
city, according to the health officials. 
There were twenty-one deaths reported 
in the city yesterday. This makes the 


INFLUENZA KILLS 
FIFTY IN PULASKI 


Little Town Undergoes Terri- 
ble Scourge—Relief Work- 
ers Helping People 


Pulaski, Oct. 10.—(Special.)—U: 
‘wards of fifty deaths have ccourred 
here in the past week during the epi- 
demic of influenza which has swept 
this town like a scourge. Relief com- 
mittees tabulated over 1.700 cases in 
three hours and it is no exaggeration 
to eay that there have been fully 2,000 


THE CITY BURYING DEAD 


INFLUENZA NOW 
EPIDEMIC IN ALL 
STATES OF UNION 


Subsiding In Army Camps— 
Eight Hundred and Eighty- 
Nine Deaths Reported 


RUSH RELIEF TRAINS 
TO AID OF VICTIMS 


State Health Board Will Carry 
“Flu’’ Sufferers to Hospital 
Improvised In Schoolhouse 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 13.—The State 
Board of Health, in co-operation with 
the State Council of Defense, is un- 
dertaking to establish improvised hos- 
pitals in school Buildings at those 
points in the State where the influ- 
enza epidemic is most serious. The 


Eighteen Die 
In Lynchburg 


Lynchburg. Oct. 12.— (Special.) — 
At least 18 deaths occurred in Lynch- 
burg during the 24 hours ending earty 


Spanish influenza appears to have 
taken toll again in the death Sunday 


to embark in the underteking busi- 


Weehi 


this afternoon, bringing the total of 


Ww Oct. 15. 
enza now has reached epidemic pro- 


h influ-] the fatalities in Lynchburg and its 


suburbs in nine days up to 78. Ir 


ive eloquent testimony to the severity of Virginia’s most deadly plague. 


Typical ee clog from October, 1918, issues of Alexandria, Richmond, and Roanoke newspapers, 


That same day ne State Board of 
Health, unanimous in its opinion that 
all crowds were dangerous, called on 
local officials throughout the state to 
prohibit both indoor and outdoor gath- 
erings. The executive committee of 
the Virginia Council of Defense urged 
compliance with the recommendation 
as a patriotic duty. 

The rising tide of influenza threat- 
ened to put 25,000 to 50,000 Rich- 
monders flat on their backs within the 
next two or three months. Alarmed, 
the city council appropriated $15,000 
to convert John Marshall High School 
into an emergency hospital for 1,000 
patients. While the desks were being 
taken up and stored, Dr. Lawrence 
T. Price recruited a staff to care for 
the sick. Sheets, pillowcases, pajamas, 
and other necessities were obtained 
quickly by unpacking supplies which 
the local Red Cross had gotten ready 
for shipment to France. Cots came 
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from the various servicemen’s clubs 
in the city. Murphy’s Hotel and other 
public-spirited institutions also loaned 
equipment. In less than a day the 
hospital was ready. 

After four weeks the epidemic at 
Camp Lee appeared to be ebbing; cer- 
tainly there were fewer new cases. 
One man out of every five had been 
sick, and over 500 had died, but al- 
ready more than half of the 10,581 
who contracted the flu had returned 
to full military duty. Meanwhile, 
passes to Richmond and Petersburg for 
recreation had been discontinued. 

A thousand wives had followed their 
husbands to Camp Lee and were liv- 
ing nearby. When the flu spread 
through their ranks and attacked 
Petersburg, the city reeled under its 
load of sick. The Red Cross director 
at Camp Lee helped to meet the crisis. 
To the emergency hospital at the high 
school he sent cots, blankets, and 


stretchers. Later two army doctors were 
stationed in Petersburg to care for the 
families of servicemen. 

The problem of finding a place for 
relatives who came to see soldiers at 
Camp Lee during the epidemic was 
even more taxing. To check the flood 
of visitors General Hedekin announced 
that no civilians would be admitted 
to the post after Sunday, October 13, 
and that no passes whatsoever would 
be given to soldiers. An exception was 
made in the case of relatives of dan- 
gerously ill men. Sunday, which was 
a beautiful fall day, brought a record 
crowd of visitors to the camp, but 
thereafter the problem eased. The 
quarantine lasted two weeks. 

Southwest Virginia also felt the im- 
pact of the pestilence. A boy reared 
in the Salem Baptist Orphanage. who 
had been working at Hopewell, re- 
turned to the home late in September 
for a visit. While there he became 
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ill. Soon nearly sixty children were 
in bed with the flu. 

During the first week in October 
the plague gained headway in Roa- 
noke. Thousands of leaflets were 
printed and distributed throughout the 
city to acquaint people with the na- 
ture of the disease. Short talks on its 
prevention were made to school chil- 
dren and working men. Ministers 
were asked to discuss the matter from 
their pulpits, but quite soon all places 
of public assembly in the city, from 
churches to pool rooms, were closed. 

As soon as they left their classroo:ns, 
many Roanoke public school teachers 
turned to nursing the sick. Their val- 
iant service was an important factor in 
controlling the contagion. Relatively 
few Negroes were stricken during the 
early stages of the epidemic, and many 
Negro teachers nursed their white 
neighbors. Later, when the flu struck 
their race with increasing severity, 
these same teachers with a commend- 
able spirit of tenacity turned to minis- 
ter to their own people. 

During October 8,023 cases of in- 
fluenza were reported in Lynchburg, 
and perhaps another 2,000 went un- 
tabulated. The plague descended on 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
swept through the city, and then dis- 
sipated itself in the neighboring coun- 
ties. 

During the early stages of the epi- 
demic Pulaski suffered more severely 
than any other community in the state. 
By October 6 nearly 2,000 of its 5,- 
000 inhabitants were ill. Exhausted 
by overwork, all the doctors in town 
were down with the flu. By telephone 
Mayor E. W. Calfee pleaded for physi- 
cians, nurses, and a pharmacist. In 
response Bristol, Roanoke, and Rich- 
mond sent aid. Surgeon General Ru- 
pert Blue of the United States Public 
Health Service dispatched two doctors 
to the stricken community. 

In a number of Pulaski households 
every member of the family was in 
bed. Unable to cook food for them- 
selves, they faced cold fare and actual 
hunger. The Reverend Thomas F. 


Opie organized a community soup 
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At the Seven Pines Bag-Loading Plant 


Has Been Canceled } 


Plans were abandoned by order of the fj 
State Board of Health on account of the 


prevalence of influenza. 


kitchen to feed these sufferers. Hot 
broth, coffee, and toast were rushed 
to them by automobile. An emergency 
hospital to care for 75 of the most 
desperately ill cases was set up in the 
Elks’ Home. All stores closed at noon 
each day so that businessmen could 
join in relief work. 

As he ministered to the sick, the 
Reverend Mr. Opie was haunted by 
the thought that diabolical forces were 
at work. The scourge, he concluded, 
was “attributable to a systematic and 
concerted spreading of germs by the 
Kaiser’s minions.” 

Everywhere the normal pattern of 
life was disrupted. In some towns 
every telephone operator was ill. Serv- 
ice was somehow maintained, but peo- 
ple were asked to make only necessary 
calls. A rash of typographical errozs 
developed in newspapers as key men 
dropped out. On October 18 the 
Harrisonburg Daily Independent sus- 
pended publication. Tobacco auctions 
were halted temporarily in midseason. 
The Norfolk and Western Railway, 
with 1,372 employees sick on the Rad- 
ford Division alone, was unable to 
keep freight moving normally. This 
was true despite the fact that sickness 
among the miners had cut coal produc- 
tion sharply. Most operators struggled 
to maintain their output, but every 
mine in Lee County was shut down. 
Some men who worked one day were 
dead the next. 

Throughout this dark hour of travail 
people battled the infection with a 
shield of gauze and a blast of fresh 
air. Masks which covered the mouth 
and nose were worn by those who had 
to face the public. Bank tellers and 
railroad conductors looked like robbers. 
Everywhere windows were thrown open 
in the hope that winds would drive 
away the plague. People who shivered 
on trains and streetcars consoled them- 
selves with the thought that they were 
protected from the flu by the cold air 
which rushed in. Only unpatriotic 
souls objected. : 

Posters warned against the common 
drinking cup and enjoined people to 
cover nose and mouth with a hand- 
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xerchief when coughing or sneezing. 
\ vigorous campaign against spitting 
oa floors and sidewalks sought to cor- 
eect a dangerous and disgusting habit 
which was all too prevalent. 

Doctors everywhere were over- 
worked. Often ill themselves, they 
kept going. On his way to see a pa- 
tient one would be stopped on the 
street and entreated to visit a house 
nearby. After a long, exhausting day 
he would return home to find await- 
ing him other calls which could not 
be denied. Specialists left their offices 
and undertook general practice for the 
first time in years. A few doctors 
collapsed from exhaustion. 

Through the State Board of Health 
relief was sent to towns in which the 
epidemic was most serious. Advanced 
students from the medical schools as- 
sisted where the load was heaviest. On 
both the Norfolk and Western and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio railroads 
special trains were provided to carry 
medical supplies to stricken towns and 
to take patients to hospitals. 

Men and women with mild cases 
often treated themselves. Some _re- 
sorted to old family remedies com- 
pounded of such ingredients as lemons, 
raisins, rock candy, licorice root, white 
oak bark, and horehound candy. 
Others bought their favorite patent 
medicines at the corner drugstore. Sales 
of a famous croup cure quadrupled. 
In spite of wartime prohibition both 
doctors and patients had a high regard 
for the medicinal properties of whiskey 
and demanded large supplies of it. In 
shameless advertising campaigns the 
manufacturers of common cure-alls 
hastened to assure the public that their 
respective nostrums were just what 
was needed to halt the epidemic in its 
course. One company recommended 
putting a dab of its toothpaste into 
each nostril to ward off the flu. 

Aspirin, one of the most useful 
medicines in the treatment of flu, fell 
into disfavor when a report got about 
that the diabolical Germans had put 
influenza germs into the tablets. After 
pointing out that this was impossible, 
Virginia health officers accused the 
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Germans of starting the rumor to keep 
sick people from taking the medicine. 

With the coming of November the 
epidemic waned somewhat, and life in 
Virginia began to return to normal. 
Excitement over the armistice, which 
ended the war on the eleventh, 
crowded the flu from the public mind, 
but the disease remained. Like an 
echo, it kept returning throughout the 
winter. However, it never again pros- 
trated the state as it had done in Octo- 
ber. 

In 1918 more than a fourth of all 
deaths in the Old Dominion resulted 


from influenza. A total of 11,641 
Virginians died of the malady. Per- 
centagewise, Warwick County had by 
long odds the highest death rate in 
the state, but Fairfax and Prince 
George counties were also hard hit. 
When the violent storm of the epi- 
demic had passed, a devout Virginia 
doctor, who was dismayed by the 
number of mothers who had died. 
remarked, “It seems to me that the 
tender care of a merciful God has more 
to do with the recovery” of those who 
survived than treatment “by any espe- 
cially qualified physician.” + + + 


Virginians laughed at this popular cartoon, though they realized that 
it had serious as well as humorous implications. 


finenza! 


The Terrible-Tempered Mr. Bang Does Not Wish to 
Take the Slightest Chance of Catching the Spanish In- 


Copyright, 1918 by Wheeler Syndicate. Inc. 


—By F. Fox 
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This engraving decorated the front covers of many twentieth century printings of Bland’s 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” 


Endearing Imperfections 


James A. Bland and the Virginia State Song 


by W. Edwin Hemphill 


a endings occur often in fact as well as in 
fiction. Consider, as an example, the astonishing story 
of Virginia’s state song, adopted officially in 1940 after 
a campaign led by the Lions Clubs of Virginia. 

The composer was a Negro. He was not a native of 
Virginia. It cannot be proved that he ever set foot on 
the soil of which he wrote with such simple, lyrical 
genius that his song was assured of immortality. He 
was for twenty years an idol of the American and Eng- 
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lish entertainment world. Yet his death was announced 
by no obituary. For some time no biographical para- 
graph in standard works of reference preserved his 
fame. Even his grave, that of a pauper, lay unmarked 
and almost entirely forgotten throughout two decades. 

Moreover, his song was written for use in the min- 
strel shows of his time, a popular form of entertainment 
which thrived on caricature. His text and title are thus 
in dialect, including the unusual “Virginny” which the 
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General Assembly in its adoption felt compelled to 
change to the correct form. His verses mention none of 
the obvious beauties of Virginia’s coasts, mountains, 
and valleys. They refer instead to the dreariness of the 
Dismal Swamp. They do not pay tribute to the loveli- 
ness of Virginia fields. Instead they record the drudgery 
of raising cotton, corn, and potatoes. They do not sing 
of ease, freedom, and the joys of life but of labor, servi- 
tude, and one’s welcome release from them by death. 

However, in spite of all these things his ballad over- 
came the rival pretensions of an earlier one of the same 
name sung with great success by a national favorite, 
Edwin P. Christy, the popularizer of the music of 
Stephen A. Foster. It also eliminated the gayer and 
more patriotic compositions of several native sons of the 
Old Dominion whose words and music were designed 
and intended for official adoption. 

Virginia has done more than adopt James A. Bland’s 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” (officially “Vir- 
ginia”) as its state song. It has also helped to rescue 
from oblivion the name of this “sweet minstrel.” 

Having won their fight for the recognition of “Carry 
Me Back,” the Lions Clubs of Virginia became the chief 
contributors to a campaign which resulted in the appro- 
priate dedication of a monument to the memory of his 
musical talent at his rediscovered grave in Merion 
Cemetery near Philadelphia on July 15, 1946. Gov- 
ernor William Munford Tuck and Ellis Loveless of 


This sketch, which was used on 
many nineteenth century printings of 
Bland’s most famous song, pictures 
the nostalgic longing of its trans- 
planted Virginian for his native state. 


James A. Bland 
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Norfolk Newspapers, Inc., led a delegation of Virginia 
Lions to the site. They gave sincere tribute to the gifted 
musician who had been buried there in tragic obscurity. 
in 1911 after having given to the world several of its 
most lilting and most characteristically American tunes. 

Other speakers included one of Bland’s sisters; a 
member of the famed “Southernaires” quartet of Negro 
voices, which had begun more than a decade earlier 
to broadcast by radio Bland’s name and claims to fame; 
and the editor of The Etude. This magazine has pub- 
lished in its issues of July, 1939, and October, 1946, the 
most complete and authentic sketches of Bland’s career. 
Its editor sounded the keynote of the day. “When 
God sees fit to endow a man with greatness,” he re- 
minded a group which it is unlikely that any other 
occasion would have brought together, “He does not 
ask the color of his skin or his race.” The Virginia gov- 
ernor spoké of the tolerance and understanding which 
exist between the white and Negro people in the South 
and of how Bland had captured “in inspiring song the 
innate patriotism and love of native heath of all our 
people.” 

In 1951 a Virginia journalist, John Jay Daly, and 
The John C. Winston Company of Philadelphia pooled 
their efforts to publish in handsome form under the 
title A Song in His Heart an imaginative, fictionalized 
biography of this minstrel balladist. Even more recently 
the Virginia State Library has acquired a large collec- 
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tion of early editions of Bland’s sheet music. From these 
rare and interesting imprints most of the illustrations 
which accompany this article have been taken. These 
compositions of “the Negro Stephen Foster” prove that 
he had far more than one song in his heart. People say 
of him frequently that he wrote six or seven hundred, 
but less than fifty which were copyrighted can now be 
attributed to him beyond doubt. 

The renaissance of James A. Bland’s reputation is 
truly amazing. For nearly half a century he was almost 
completely forgotten. From obscurity he had stepped 
into the transitory limelight of the theater. His name 
was on hundreds of thousands of ephemeral playbills 
and has appeared undoubtedly on millions of copies of 
his songs. At least three of his melodies—“Oh, Dem 
Golden Slippers!” and “In the Evening by the Moon- 
light” in addition to “Carry Me Back”—have remained 
popular throughout three generations. Yet the fame and 
fortune he earned were fleeting. Fewer than a dozen 
people seem to have known or cared when he died of 
pneumonia in Philadelphia forty-one years ago this 
spring, on May 5, 1911. Only a fifth of the minimum 


bill for his burial expenses was paid. The undertaker‘ 
rejected in 1946 an offer to clear the account by reply“ 


ing, “Just forget it. We are proud to have helped so 
remarkable a man.” 

The fifty-six years of the life of James Allen Bland 
had begun on October 22, 1854. He was born in Flush- 
ing on Long Island, New York. His father, Allen M. 
Bland, a free Negro from Charleston, South Carolina, 
had had the benefits of excellent preparatory education 
and was a college graduate. Ultimately, the father 
studied law at Howard University in Washington, 
D. C., and became the first Negro to be appointed an 
examiner in the United States Patent Office. He also 
became the first man of his race to hold a college presi- 
dency in our nation, that of his alma mater, Wilberforce 
University. James Bland’s mother was a native of 
Wilmington, Delaware. He had eleven brothers and 
sisters. 

After Appomattox the Bland family moved from 
New York to Washington. James Bland attended the 
public schools there. One early writer reports that “a 
kindly Virginian secured for him the job of page in our 
House of Representatives.” Apparently no one has yet 
contradicted this assertion, nor has any investigator 
found anything which would serve to identify the 
youth’s alleged patron. In 1873, with a reputation more 
for his music and geniality than for scholarship, James 
Bland graduated from Howard University. 

From his boyhood people liked this vivacious lad’s 
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singing and banjo playing. No one has remembered or 
proved that he ever had any musical instruction other 
than that which he found by haunting minstrel shows. 


This playbill of a production at the Garden 
Theatre in New York City shows that Bland was 
twice featured in the performance. 


HAVERLY'S GARDEN THEATRe 


HAVERLY’S 
Colossal Colored Carnival 
AND 
GENUINE COLORED MINSTRELS. 

| 20 BND MBN. 20 END MEN. 
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Dese Rones will Rise Agam, cc mposed BY... Taylor Green 
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Me ward Johnson 
When Meet in the Sweet Billy Banks 
Can You then Love Another. Robert Crawford 


Mary's Gone with a «++ Billy Kersands 

pag to See Her Face Again... . Lewis Brow'a 

The first part concluding with the ‘popular musical t travesty on Mr. Patrick Gilmore 5 

return from Europe with bis celebrated band, original with this company brie ve 
W. Morris), invroducit,g the Finest Colored Brass Hand in the world, w 


Boyer. 
RECRUITS FOR GILMORE. 
Prof. Gilmore... Banks | French Drummer...........- Anderson 


INTERMISSION OF THREE MINUTES. | 


JAMES BLAND 


In his New Ethiopian Specialty. 


THE DOUBLE SEXTETTE CLOG. 
The latest eccentric novelty, Barnyard Froliques, introducing 


ABE COX AND BOB MACE 


With their educated Rooster. 


The BLACKVILLE JUBILEE SINGERS 


In which Billy Speed will sing his latest success, ** HUMBLE.” 
ks, Rowen, Lyons, Little, Hawkins, Green, A 


JUDGE OCRUSOB, 


In his masterly Oratorical Efforts 


. THE BANJO ORCHESTRA, 


Under direction of the Master Banjolst, James Bobee. Little, Brown, Boyer, — 
Jones, 


Grace, Holden, 
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How he wrote music is a mystery. Not one of his manu- 
scripts has come down to us. Some but not all of his 
published songs attributed the arrangements to others. 

When his own original melodies began to flow from 
the heart of James A. Bland is not known. Some say 
that “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” was one of his 
first four. Many agree that he wrote it in 1875. They 
even say that it became immensely popular before it 
was copyrighted for the first time on August 5, 1878, in 
the name of a Boston publishing firm, John F. Perry & 
Company. These dates seem intriguingly significant. 
Before sectional hatreds had disappeared generally from 
politics and literature, Bland may have exerted unwit- 
tingly through the lowly but popular and pervasive 
appeal of minstrel music one of the earliest and most 
powerful influences for reconciliation. The bitterness 
of war and reconstruction may have been forgotten by 
many a person who found in the lyrics of this song a 
nostalgic glorification of the love which had existed 
between master and slave. 

It has been suggested that this most beloved of all 
Bland’s songs, and others as well, were written for 
white minstrels out of a sense of frustration because, as 
a Negro, Bland could not at first earn a living by being 
a minstrel man himself. Some truth may lie behind 
this ironic assumption. This form of entertainment, 
first popularized in the 1840's, had evolved as a formal 
imitation and exaggeration of the humor, music, and 
dances of the slaves of the Old South. The role of the 
end men, who were its principal actors, was played for 
two decades and more by white men whose faces were 
made up with burnt cork. Yet we know that there were 
successful companies of Negro minstrels when Bland 
put away his college textbooks. He may have found it 
difficult to get on the payroll of any of these troupes. 
On the other hand, he may possibly have become a sea- 
soned theatrical trouper who sang the earlier “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny” and other such ballads several 
years before he found similar melodies within himself. 

In 1865 a Negro named Charles Hicks organized the 
original all-Negro company of minstrel performers. His 
“Georgia Minstrels” were destined to make theater his- 
tory, to change managers frequently, and to bring the 
welcome applause of countless audiences to the respon- 
sive James A. Bland. For a while the Frohman brothers 
—Gustave, Daniel, and Charles—served successively as 
its advance agents under the management of Charles 
Callender. An edition of Bland’s most famous song 
copyrighted in 1878 identified him as being “of Cal- 
lender’s Georgia Minstrels.” A reprint copyrighted 
in the next year speaks of the same troupe as being 
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Bland sang “Oh! Dem Golden Slippers” in 
Glasgow, Scotland, and another minstrel sang 
his “In de Morning by de Brightlight.” 


“Sprague’s.” Covers copyrighted in the next two years. 
show that Jack Haverly, an impresario on a large scale, 
was in charge. An annalist of the theater has dug up 
the information that Bland performed with this com- 
pany, billed grandiloquently as “Haverly’s Colossal 
Colored Carnival and Genuine Colored Minstrels,” at 
the Garden Theatre in New York City from June 28 
through August 14, 1880. This was quite a long run 
even for one of showman Haverly’s “massive” produc- 
tions. 

About this time, we also know, this troupe starred, 
together with Bland, the greatest Negro practitioners of 
the craft who have ever lived. These included Billy 
Kersands, who has been described as being so funny 
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that he could make a mule laugh, Sam Lucas, and the 
Bohee brothers, who did with perfection a certain soft- 
shoe routine. Haverly shipped some or all of these 
outstanding comedians and songsters to Europe about 
1881. In 1882 Charles Frohman bought the company 
and brought them back again, sending them forth on an 
American tour under Callender’s name. 

It is impossible to trace all their travels and changes 
of personnel. Bland probably journeyed to England in 
1881. Several report that he stayed abroad twenty years, 
returning in 1901. It is significant that most of his 
copyrighted songs were published in one glorious out- 
burst of genius and popularity during 1878-1881. 
Bland must have made round trips across the 
Atlantic occasionally after 1882. Some of 
his songs were issued in the United 
States as late as 1888 and 1891. In that 
year he was billed as a star with Cleve- 
land's Coloured Minstrels in New York 
City during the week of March 2-7. 
Moreover, the current patriarch among 
Negro musicians, W. C. Handy, the 
“father of the blues,” has recorded in 
his autobiography the “thrill it gave me 
to shake the hand of this truly great 
minstrel” in Louisville in 1897. Handy 
was introduced to Bland by a colleague 
in his rival company of comedians and 
musicians who “had adopted Bland as a 
stage name because of his admiration for the composer.” 

Everybody agrees that Bland attained his greatest 
success on the stage in the theaters of England and 
Scotland. It is said that the future King Edward of 
England honored repeatedly this irresponsible trouba- 
dour, and it is suggested that he may even have won 
popularity in Germany, where he is reported to have 
published at least twenty-five songs. A white minstrel 
eutfit in London allegedly paid him as much as $10,000 
per year. Whatever he earned appears to have slipped 
rapidly through his hands. 

No one knows why this strange genius turned his 
back on his lucrative career in Europe and returned to 
Washington about the turn of the twentieth century, 
unless the vogue of the minstrel show abroad had dis- 
appeared. Certainly in the United States the long 
heyday of the plantation caricature had passed. Our 
economy offered no prosperity to an oldster who was 
proficient in only one medium. 

A boyhood friend in Washington gave the former 
minstrel man free use of a desk in his place of business, 
but the once free-flowing well of James A. Bland’s 
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genius had run practically dry. In a decade he com- 
posed nothing, apparently, except one unsuccessful 
musical comedy, the rage of the new theatrical genera- 
tion, which he managed to peddle for only $250. Pre- 
sumably he had never married. Poverty and loneliness 
evidently were a ten-year plague to him, though we do 
not really know how he eked out his last days. Merciful 
indeed was the curtain which came down in Philadel- 
phia upon his final scene. His audiences had idolized 
him while he danced in the limelight. They ignored 
him completely when his inability continually to amuse 
and enthrall them forced him to retire into the shadows. 
Yet, somehow, one feels sure that the expanding 
circle of his new admirers will love him all 
the more because of his failings. When 
some of them gathered at his previously 
nameless grave in 1946 to pay homage, 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot recalled in 
charitable mood its vain remonstrances” 
of 1940 against the General Assembly’s 
proposed alteration in the way James A. 
Bland had spelled Virginia’s name. 
Surely you can catch the spirit of its 
reminiscence: “Let Virginia's anthem 
remain a little bad, we implored our 
lawmakers. It is not only bad in title 
but bad in internal construction—full 
of ’taters, old massas and double nega- 
tives. But that is the way the artist 
made the thing. And that is the way it has been sung. 
And that is the way it will continue to be sung—the 
precisionists to the contrary notwithstanding In be- 
stowing the State-song accolade on Bland’s ballad, we 
argued, the Legislature was in honor bound to avoid 
any trespass on the artist's sovereign right to endow his 
work with endearing imperfections.” 4 7 4 


Though it sings exclusively of the pastoral life and 
slavery of the Old South, James A. Bland’s senti- 
mental masterpiece has been internationally popular 
throughout three generations. On the next three 
pages appears a facsimile of the song as it was first 
copyrighted. Since then it has been issued in un- 
counted arrangements for piano, organ, voice and 
instrumental soloists, choral groups, and orchestras. 
No one has enumerated all of the nations and lan- 
guages in which it has been published, played, and 
sung. Millions of lives have been brightened by this 
tuneful music. 
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CARRY ME BACK TO OLD VIRGINNY. 


SONG AND CHORUS. 


Words and Music by JAMES BLAND. 
Author of “ The Old Homestead,” “In the morning by the bright light,” ge., gre. 


| MODERATO. 


1. Car - ry me back to old Vir - gin - ny, There’s where thecot-ton and the 
2. Car - ry me back to old Vir - gin - ny, There let me live till 1 
4 b + + i t + t ~ 
Dp 
| 4 | 
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corn and ta- toes grow, There’s where the birds war-ble sweet in  thespring-time, 
with-er and de- cay, Long by _ the old Dis- mal Swamp have I wandered, 


— 


Page 3. Copyright, 1878, J. F. Perry & Co. 1,403—3. 
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There’s where the old dar -ke’ys heart 
There’s where this old dar - ke’ys life 


am long’d to go, 
will pass a- way. 
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There’s where I labored 980 
Mas - sa andmis-sis have 


hard for old mas- sa, Day af - ter day in the field of yel- low corn, 
long gone before me, Soon we willmeet on that bright and gold - en shore, 
7 T T 
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No place onearthdo I love more sin-cere -ly 


Than old Vir-gin- ny, the statewhereI was born. 
There we'll be hap- py and free from all sorrow, There’s where we'llmeetand we'll nev-er part no more. 


ritard. 
J. F. P. & Co. 1,403—3, Carry me back to old Virginny. Page 4. 
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By same Author—THE OLD PLANTATION’S LONELY. Price 35 cents. 
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, Soprano. 4 a > > > 
Car-ry meback to old Vir-gin-ny,  There’s where the cotton and the corn and tatoes grow, 
aA 


H 
Car-ry meback to old  Vir-gin-ny, There’s where the cotton and the corn and tatoes grow, 
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ritard. Repeat pp last time. 


There’s where the birds warble sweet in the spring-time, There’s where this old darkey’s heart am long’d togo. 
ritard. 
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There’s where the birds warble sweet in the spring-time, There’s where thisold darkey’s heart am long’d to go. 


Carry me back to old Virginny. 1,403—3. Page 5 
MY DEAR SAVANNAH HOME, by Danks. Price, 40 cents. Very Popular. 
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Foremost American Fads and Fashions 


A Showcase of Dresses Worn by Hostesses for the Virginia-Born Presidents 


by W. Edwin Hemphill and Elizabeth Dabney Coleman 


i - fleeting vogues of a century and a quarter are 
reflected in these ten historic gowns. They were the 
choices of women who set the standards of their times, 
but they do more than show the fads of the moment. 
They are as beautiful now as ever. Elegant fabrics, 
exquisite needlework, and skillful dressmaking are evi- 
dent in all. They are part of the extremely popular 
costume collection in the United States National Mu- 
seum in Washington, D. C. 

The ten mannequins represent some of the hostesses 
for the eight Virginians who became President. Each 
plaster figure had to be made individually to fit its cos- 
tume. The features of the images have a single model, 
but the varied coiffures were reproduced from authentic 
sources such as portraits and photographs. 

Martha Dandridge (Mrs. Daniel Parke) Custis of 
New Kent County, who had become the wife of 
George Washington, was hostess at the formal, some- 
what pompous social functions which characterized his 
eight years as President in pre-White House days. 

Martha Wayles (Mrs. Bathurst) Skelton of Charles 
City County, who became the wife of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, died nineteen years before he moved into the 
White House. A third Martha, Jefferson’s daughter, 
Mrs. Thomas Mann Randolph, was one of several 
women who served as hostess for this widower at his 
unostentatious entertainments. Her shawl, the size of a 
cloak, is pictured here because her dresses were remade 
and worn to rags by the Randolph girls in the 1860's. 

A third widow, Dolly Payne (Mrs. John) Todd, who 
was born of Virginia parents in North Carolina and 
had become the wife of James Madison, sometimes 
received the guests of Thomas Jefferson. Her own later 
receptions as First Lady went more smoothly than did 
her husband's eight troubled years as President. 

James Monroe’s wife and younger daughter took 
turns serving as his official hostess. Mrs. Monroe had 
been Elizabeth Kortright of New York. Maria Hester 
Monroe, born abroad in 1803, was the first daughter of 
a President to be married in the White House. Her 
husband was Samuel L. Gouverneur. One of her de- 
scendants started assembling this costume collection. 


Ill health prevented Mrs. William Henry Harrison 
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Salmon pink faille, deco- 
rated with a hand painted 
design of wild flowers 
and insects, was worn by 
Mrs. Washington. 


Taffeta brocaded with red 
roses was made into a 
sacque style dress with a 
Watteau back for Mrs. 
Monroe. 


Yellow satin brocaded 

with a silver wheat pat- 

tern forms Mrs. Madi- 

son’s overdress showing a 
satin petticoat. 


Black velvet, jet trimmed, 
with a flat train and chif- 
fon sleeves was chosen by 
Edith Wilson for her 
trousseau. 
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Martha Jefferson Randolph Maria Monroe Gouverneur 


Mrs. Randolph’s ample shawl was _ Sky-blue silk featuring a flounce, a 
made of black wool bordered with Watteau back, and embroidery with 
a Paisley design interweaving sub- real straw to represent sheaves of 
dued tans, browns, reds, blues, and golden wheat was worn by Mrs. 


greens. 


from going with her husband to Washington for 
his inauguration in 1831. She had been Anna 
Symmes of New Jersey and Ohio. She was pack- 
ing to join him when she received news of his 
death a month later. Guests at Harrison’s inaugu- 
ral ball were presumably received by Jane Irwin 
(Mrs. James) Findlay of Ohio as well as by her 
relative, the widow of William Henry Harrison, 
Jt., who traveled with her to Washington. 

The first wife of President John Tyler was 
Letitia Christian of New Kent County. She died 
in 1842, while he was in office. Until he was 
married two years later to Julia Gardiner of New 
York, his hostesses were a daughter-in-law and a 
daughter. The latter, Letitia Tyler (Mrs. James) 
Semple, had been born in Charles City County. 
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Gouverneur. 


Jane Irwin Findlay 


Gray-brown velvet accented with 

white batiste collar and cuffs was 

the simple costume chosen by Mrs. 

Findlay for William Henry Harri- 
son’s inaugural ball. 
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Julia Gardiner Tyler 
White silk chiffon was fashioned 
into a ball gown with a full, three- 
tiered skirt embroidered with silver 
and varicolored flosses for Mrs. 
Tyler. 


Spring, 1952 


Betty Taylor Bliss Ellen Axson Wilson 


Green silk grenadine bordered in a Pearl and rhinestone embroidery, a 
bright Scotch plaid, which was swallowtail train of lace, and the 
fringed to create a shawl effect be- lines of the hobble skirt were com- 
low a lace collar, was selected by bined in a dress of white brocade 


Mrs. Bliss. 


for Ellen Wilson. 


Mary Elizabeth Taylor (Mrs. William) Bliss, 
a native of Kentucky, substituted for her invalid 
mother as hostess for Zachary Taylor. Later, as 
Mrs. Philip Dandridge, she was prominent for 
many years in Winchester society. 

Ellen Axson was married to Woodrow Wilson 
in her home town, Savannah, Georgia. After her 
death Wilson married Edith Bolling (Mrs. Nor- 
man) Galt, a native of Wytheville, and became 
the fourth President from Virginia to make a 
widow his bride. 

The eagerness with which the contemporaries 
of the presidential hostesses studied every stylish 
detail of these garments is easy to imagine. This 
fashion show is still viewed with either admira- 
tion or amusement but always with interest. 7 7 7 
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